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LE BOULONGE CHRONOGRAPH, 


BY 
CAPT. O. E. MICHAELIS, 
FirstRLt. Ordnance Corps, U. 8. A. 
1 vol., 4to, Illustrated. 
Cloth, $3.00. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 


23 Murray Street, and 27 Warren Street, 
New York. 
*,* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 





Now Ready. Double Number, J and August, 1872. 
j= AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST : a Literary Re- 
gister and Repository of Notes and Queries.—The 
new number, contains,with other articles, the follow- 
ing: Amy Kobsart and the Ear! of Leicester, L’Al- 
1 e aux Tuileries, Charles Lever, James Gor- 
don Bennett, Pictorial Absurdities, Tales and Jests 
of Hugh Peters (part 3), The Conquest of Mexico, 
Obituary, Literary Gossip, Correspondence, 
Catalogues, etc. Subscription. $1 per year; cheap 
edition, 50 cents. Send stamp for specimen number. 
J. SABLN & SONS, 84 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


To Britishers. 


With the vast increase in the immigration from 
England to this country, the circulation of 


THE ALBION 


is rapidly extending, and we request your aid to ex- 
tend the movement. We offer the most liberal terms 
to those who get up clubs. As the Journal is known 
for its intrinsic merits, and as the engravings that are 
offered as premiums are worth double the amount of 
subscription, there are many who would be glad to 
avail themselves of the opportunities we offer. Circu- 
lars and specimens free. 


*. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, 


INSTRUCTION, 
CHARLIER 
Protestant French Institute 
FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN ONLY, 
Nos. 126, 128, 130 East 24thest., 
Near Madison Park. 





Eighteenth year begins Sept. 17. College, Busi- 
ness, West Point, Annapolis, German, Spanish, Pri- 
mary Department, Gymnasium, Military Drill. 

Catalogues with full details. Home after Sept. 2. 

Prof. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


rs ‘ A] : 

MISS COMSTOCK’S SCHOOL. 
No. 32 West 40th street, being duplicated by the 
connection of No. 34, the number of boarding pupils 
(always limited) will be increased this year to 
sixteen. 

Single rooms if desired. 

Persons unacquainted with the distinctive charac- 
teristics of this English, French and German lady's 
school may learn them from circulars or personally, 
at any time, by applying as above, opposite Reservoir 
Park, Murray Hill, New York. Miss Comstock will 
be at home from Sept. 4. 

Fall term commences Sept. 24. 


BURLINGTON COLLEGE, 
NEW JERSEY. 

R*». Pa 3 iad H. ODENHEIMER, 
Fall Session opens September 30th. 

rd and Tuition (First form $350 per annum) 


For Catalogues or admission, address 
Rev. FRANCIS J. CLERC, D.D., Rector, 
Burlington, N. J. 


STP. ELIZABETH’S ACADEMY, 
MADISON, N J. 


This Institution, under the patronage of Right 
Rev. Bishop Bayley, is conducted by the Sisters of 
Charity, It is twenty miles from the City of New 
York, and one and a half from the Village of Madison. 
The Morris and Essex Railroad trains make several 
stoppings daily at the St. Elizabeth's Convent Station. 
The Buildings are large and commodious ; the loca- 
tion is upon high ground, overlooking a beautiful 
country, and is unsur ssed for healthfulness by an 
portion of the United States, receiving the pure air 
of the surrounding mountains. 

It will be the constant endeavor of the Sisters 
having charge of the Academy to instill into the 
minds of their pupils principles of virtue and religion ; 
to accustom them to a polite and amiable deportment, 
as well as to habits of order and neatness ; to advance 
them in their studies as rapidly as a due regard to 
their physical health will allow, to which, at aif times, 
great attention will be paid. 

Terms, per Annum, $225. 

Letters of ate may be addressed to 

TUE MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
Madison, N. J. 
ELIZABETH COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL, 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 
A half hour’s ride by New Jersey 
Central R. R, from New York. 

Sensible and discriminating parents may find in 
buildings, grounds. and surroundings, all good in- 
fluences for the body. Acquaintance with the modes 
of instruction, and their practical success will show 
much that is good in the development of reason and 
conscience. 


Referred to the Professors in the College and 
Seminary. at Princeton, N. J., Hillard Parker, M. D., 


New York, and to 
S. J. AHERN, Ex, 


Elizabeth, N. J. 
For Circulars address 
REV. J. C. WYCKOFF, 
Principal. 
MISS RANNEY’S 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES 
Will re-open Wednesday, September 18. 
MR. PINGRY’S SCHOOL 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Will be re-opened, 
Monday, September 9th, 
Westminster Avenue, 














August 9th, 1872. 


SEPTEMBER 14, 1872. 





[ Pricr 10 Cents. 





| LADIES’ ANCULAR 
HANDWRITING COPY BOOKS, 
OR THE ENGLISH HAND. 


No. 1. Letters and Words, Bold Style, 
No. 2. Words with Capitals, - 
No. 3. Sentences, Medium Style. 
No. 4. a Capitals, etc., Finished “ 
No. 5. Notes and Invitations, - , 
Feeling the necessity of some com lete course of 
instruction in this fashionable style of ladies’ writing, 
and which should be based on correct and scientific 
principles, this set of Copy Books has been prepared 
after a thorough examination of the most popular 


_| systems published tm England. 


The retail price of the books is 20 cents each, from 
which the usual discount for introduction is allowed 
for Schools. 

Any number, or the entire set, will be sent by mail, 
postege paid, on the receipt of the price, or & copy 


will be sent free on application. 
Published by 
GEORGE R. LOCK WOOD, 
812 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Teacher’s and Chorister’s List 





OF THE 


NEWEST AND BEST MUSIC BOOKS. 
THE STANDARD! 


Its success cannot be questioned. In beauty and 
variety of music unsurpassed. It should be a fami- 
liar friend in every Choir, Convention, and Singing 
Class! Price, $1.50; $13.50 per dozen. 


SPARKLING RUBIES! 


Let all the SaspatH Scnoors try it. It's Spark- 
ling Gems of Songs will be appreciated by every 
child. Price, 35 cents. 


HOUR OF SINGING! 
For High Schools, Full of the best music, ar- 
ranged in 2,3, or4 parts. Widely used. Price, $1. 
Just Published, 


Gems of Strauss! 
225 large pages, full of the best Strauss Music. 
Price, $2.50. 
PILGRIM’S HARP! 


A perfect Multum in Parvo. Very large number of 
the best tunes for SocraL Rewicious MEETINGS. 
Price, 60 cents. 





The above books sent, post-paid, for the retail 
price, with the exception of Tak STANDARD, speci- 
men copies of which will be mailed (post-paid) for the 
present, for $1.25. 


O. DITSON and Co., Boston. 
(. Il. DITSON and Co., New York. 
STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


Principal Office, 5 & 7 John Street, N.Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES, 


1142 Broadway, near 26th Street, New York. 
279 Fulton Street, cor. Tillary, Brooklyn. 





All kinds of DRESS GOODS dyed, either in the 
piece or in garments. 

LADIES’ DRESSES, CLOAKS, &c., cleaned with- 
eut ripping. 

GENTLEMEN'S COATS. OVERCOATS, PANTS, 
VESTS, &c., dyed or cleaned whole. 

KID GLOVES and FEATHERS dyed or cleaned, 
&e., &c.$ 

*BARRETT, NEPHEWS & Cco., 
;.5 & 7 John Street. 





ook containing specimen pages from each number | - 








PARIS MILLINERY. 


MME. FERRERO, 
NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH STREET, 
Has just received from Paris an elegant assortment of 


Fall am Winter Bonnets, 


ROUND HATS, 


Selected with great care from the leading Paris 
houses. All the new shades in 


Feathers, Flowers, Ribbons, and 
Velvets. 
Mourning Bonnets always on hand. 


Particular attention paid to orders. 





WEBER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &¢., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms us easy as consistent 
with thorough workmanehi> 





WAREROOMS : 
FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. SixTeEENTH St., New Yorx. 





A CREAT OFFER!! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, or will take from $4 to $15 monthly until paid ; 
the same to let. and rent applied if purchased. New 
7 octave PIANOS, modern improvements. for $275 
cash. Now ready, a new kind of PARLOR ORGAN, 
he most beautiful style and perfect tone ever made. 
Sheet Music, Music ks, and Music Merchandise. 
Catalogues mailed. 


Billiard Tables. 


KAVANAGH & DECKER’S IMPROVED BIL- 
LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cav- 
ut cushion, at greatly reduced prices. New 5x!0 
‘ables, complete, $275 cach, and other sizes at and 
responding rates. Wareiooms, corner of Canal cor- 
Centre treet... 





Francis & ioutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE,} 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 

All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 
Deeks, Portfolioe, Scrap Books, Expense Books, 
Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallete, 


ei beep everything in our] ue, and ecll at lowert 
prices. 
JOSEPH CiILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
American Brancu or THE House, 
91 John Street, New York. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Henry Owen, Agent 
H. HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 
Eacn case containing one bottle of 
D PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN. 
OLD RYE WHISKY, ' | OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, nal —_ ee 
j teed pure and of the very best quality. 
a P. CE SEVEN DOLLARS. 
Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-office order. 
H. HENDERSON, No. 15 Broad-st., New York 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
HIMUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary 26, 1872. 


(GS" THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 3lsT DECEMBER, 1871: 


Premiums received on Marine = from 
Ist Jan., 1871, to 3lst Dee., 1871....... $5,412,777 51 
Premiums on Policies not wh ‘d off Ist ; 
GMMORTY, WEEE. 0c ccccccccccoscesesosess 2,033,675 48 


Total amount of Marine Premiums 87,446,452 69 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 

nected with Marine Risks. 

emiums marked off from Ist Jan- 
i to 31st December, 1871...... $5,375,793 24 
Losses paid during the 

same period. . 2,735,980, 63 


Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses...... $973, 211,84 

The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . .83,143,240 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwi ise.. 3,379,050 00 
Keal Estate and Bonds and Mort, gages. 217,500 00 
Interest, and sundry notes ane claims due 

the Com any, estimated at.............. 386,739 41 
—— Rotes and Bills Recelv able..... 2, 105, 937 95 
PIL, vintncensecsnnaneerseavecene 274,345 01 

Total amount of Assets............ $14,806,312 37 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
catea of profits will be paid to the holders therecf, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
sixth oF ‘ebruary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1868 will 
pe redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 

yal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 

pr g I ores next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. Upem certificates which 
were issued (in red scrip) for gold premiums; such 
payment of interest avd redemption will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the bro pee d for the year 
ending 31st December, 1871, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of April 
next. 


By Order of the{Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
J.D. Jonxs, JoserpH GAILLARD. JR., 
Cuar.es Dennis, ©. A. Hann, 


W. H. H. Moore, 
Henry Corr, 
Jos1an O. Low, 
Lewis Curtis, 
Cuar.es H. Russex1, 
Lowe. Housroox, 
R. Warren WEstTON, 
Royau Puewps, 
Cates Barstow, 

A. P. Pitxo7, 
WituraM E. Dopar, 
Davip Lang, 

James Bryce, 
Dantet 5. Miuer, 
Wm. Srvurers, 


James Low, 
B. J. Howanp, 
Bens. Baxncock, 
Rost, B. Myrury, 
Gorpvon W. Buryuam, | 
Freperick CHAuNcY, 
Geo. S. STEPHENSON, 
Wriiiam H. Wess, 
SHEPPARD Ganpy, 
FraNcis Skippy, 
Cuarres P, Burpert, 
Cas. H. Marsnarn, 
Witi1aM E. Bunxker, 
Samuet L. Mrrextuy, 
James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Bocerr, Roserr L. Stewart, 
Dennis Perxrys, ALEXANDER V. Buakg, 
Cuartes D. Levericu. 


J.D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 34 Yice-Pres’t 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON 


ESTABLISHED. . 








- 1808, 
CAPITAL: 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold, 





Office of the United States Branch, 40 to 44 
Pine Street, New York. 


E. W. CROWELL, Restpeyt Mayager. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. Arcarsaip, H.B.M. Consvut, Chairman. 

A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 

xr. 5. JAPPRAY, of E. S. Jaftray & Co. 

Ricwarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 

Pavip Satomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 

J. } ~aaeeee Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


gan Srvanr, of J. & J. Stuart. 


MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
prevent alteration 
The points are ipted 
and penetraie the 
fibre of the paper,and 
cannot be removed 
by chemicals. The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of the 
tever of the machine. Price $20. 





J. G. MOODY, 
S$ Trivity Building. P.O. Box 028, New York. 
+ CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR y 





NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


tS : 
HORACE GREELEY.—A NEW LIFE. 


A Representative Life of Horace Greeley, by L. U. 
Reavis. With an Introduction, by Cassius M. Clay. 


A large 12mo, beautifully printed and handsomely 
bound in cloth, with a new portrait. Price $2.00. 


The character of Mr. Greeley is vigorously and 
succinctly represented as editor, ae states- 
man, man of letters, reformer, and self-made man. 


No mere valuable or desirable work will be issued 
during the present Presidential campaign. 


CAPER-SAUCE. 
A rattling, spicy new book of chit-chat and gossip. 





Fanny Fern, author of ‘Folly as it lies 
“ Gingersnaps,” etc. Price $1.50. 
ANGELINA GUSHINGTON. 
Thoughts - Men and Things. A perfectly deli- 


cious little pepe lively book on the social and 
fashionable it bles of the day. By a bright, clever 
young lady. Full of humor, satire, and charming 
illustrations. Price $1.50. 


EDNA BROWNING 

Just Published—A delightful new novel by Mrs. Mary 
J. Holmes, author of “Tempest and Sunshine,” 
“Lena Rivers,” s Milbank.” > ete. Handsomely 

bound in cloth, price $1 50. 


The other popular Novels by this favorite author 
a 


Ethelyn’ s Mistake, Cameron Pride. 

Marion Grey, Darkness and Daylight, 
English Orphans, Dora Deane, 

Cousin Maude, Hugh Worthington, 


Tempest and Sunshine, 
Homestead on Hillside, 
Rose Mather, 


Mead ow Brook, 
Lena Rivers, 
Millbank. 


BEVERLY. 


A novel of exciting and jt » by: Mans- 
field Tracy Walworth, author pf * Dela- 
plaine,”’ ‘“*Stormeliff,” “ om, wii ne tae, ” ete. 
12mo, cloth bound. Price ich aig 


GUSTAVE A ADOLPH. 


A powerful new historical romance, by the famous 
Finnish author Topelius, whose romances are so much 
admired throughout -— Translated by Selma 
Borg, and Marie Brown. mo, cloth. Price $1 50. 


TRUE AS” STEEL. 


Another splendid new novel (one of her very best) 
by Marion Harland, author of those other 0 ular 
novels, - Alone” —" Hidden Path”— ose-Side 
* Nemesis "—"* Miriam’ *—* Helen Gardner _“ Hus. 
bands and Homes’ — “Sunnybank” — “ Phemie's 
Te pmptation’ —" Ruby's Husband" Em ty Heart” 
“At Last” —ete 0, cloth bound, pre ce $1 50. 





POLE ON WHIST. 


An excellent little work on Tue Game or Waist 
by William Pole; reprinted from the London edi- 
tion, which is being acknowledged, all over the 
world, as the best book on the theory and _ practice 
of Whist ever published. Small 12mo, cloth bound, 
price $1.00. 





THE DEBATABLE LAND. 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 


By Robert Dale Owen. Author of ‘'Footfalls on the 
Boundary of Another World,” etc. Price $2.00, 
This long promised and significant work is sure of 
the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 
deepest interest throughout the thinking world. 





§2" These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 
— — sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
Pp ee, b 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers 
(Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel,) 
Madivon, Square, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP | 
twee AM SH 


. 

FORTNIGHTLY TO anp FROM LONDON DIRECT. 
From Piers 44 and 47 North River. 
GTEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 

NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 








ENGLAND 
Erin..... 
HELVETIA 
PENNSYL 
. CANADA 
EN... GREECE 
Rates of Passage. 
oat eae erpool or Queenstown : 
stab Coeaameth aahebiniegiie anal and $65 woe 
. ‘pes ae from Liverp'l, EE + $65 and $ 
“> — or Queenstown and Return. is ns 
Steerage, A. cseepees, ueenstown or London. $28" 


paid from Liverpool, Le 
Eaeow, Londonde Loncon . 
For freight or ee coy ot at th 


Company, €9 Broadw 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
GENERAL EMIGRATION, BRITISH anp 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AGENCIES. 

Passage Tickets issued for 
MAIL STEAMERS AND SAILING PACKETS, 


From London, Queenstown, Liverpool, eat, also 
from Liverpool to New Orleans, by th 


LIVERPOOL AND MISSISSIPPI STE: amour 
LINE. 


$32 “ 
e OF FICK OF THE 





Sailing Weekly. 

Issue Drafts and Exchange payable in all parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, also available for the Con- 
inent of Europe. Demand Notes and Exchange on 
Messrs. Prescott, Grote and Co., Bankers, London, 

rd on William Tapscott and Co. Old Hall, Liverpool. 

Passengers forwarded to all the Western States or 

anarda at lowest rates. 

Fer ~ «e sguarticntare, apply to 





‘SCOTT, BROTHERS & CO.. 
‘a 36 Eouth Street, New Ycrk. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








CUNARD LINE. 


EsTABLISHED 1840. 
The British and N. A. RK. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Sa- 


turday. 
Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 
By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 
£26; Second Class, £18. 
By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 


From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of ot given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and ot - ports on the continent, 
“ e Freight and Cabin. p ly at the C 

‘or Freight an abin passage, ai at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green. sand 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN; AceEnt. 





Reduction in Passage Rates. 


ANCHOR 


Steamers sail ons WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 

DAY to and fro 
NEW 1 YORK AND GLASGOW, 

Calling at Londonderry to land Mails and Passe’ 

Passengers booked and forwarded to and from all 
railway stations in Great Britaii, Ireland, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, or Denmark and America as safely, 
speedi y. comfortably and cheaply as by any other 
route or line. 

THE NEW DEPARTURES. 


LINE. 





EXPRESS STEAMERS. EX STEAMERS. 
nglia.,. ..- — Sept.14. | Olympia.... Wed., Sept.18 
Tnaia....... -» Sept. 21. | Trinacria. |. Wed.; Sept.25 
California. . ‘Bat Sept.2s. | Iowa ....... Wed., Oct. 9 
Australia... .Sat., Oct. 5. | Alexandria..Wed., Oct. — 
Columbia... Sat. Oct. 12. | Britannia...Wed.,Oct. 16. 
Europa.......Sat., Oct. 19. | Caledonia...Wed., Oct.30. 


ta noon, from Pier No. 20 North River. 

Rates of passage, payable in currency, to Liverpool, 
Glasgow or Derry. 
Wednesdays’ steamers, Cabin, $60. 
First cabins, $65 and $75, ac cording to location. 
Cabin excursion tickets good for twelve months, 
securing best accommodations, $120. 
Intermediate, $33; steerage, $28. 
Certificates at lowest rates. can be bought here by 
those wishing to send for their friends. 

Drafts issued, payable on presentation. 

Apply at the Company's offices to 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, No. 7 Bowllng-green. 





NEW YORK, CORK, AND LIVERPOOL. 
NEW AND FULL-POWERED OesARenire. 
THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD 
OCEANIC, CELTIC, REPUBLIC, ATLANTIC, 
BALTIC, MAJESTIC, ADRIA 


6,000 tons burden—3,000 h. p. eac "7 

Sailing - }.. w York on SATU DAY 8, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 

From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
City, 

Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, combining 

SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 
deteeen state-rooms, smoking-room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 

RATES—Saloon, $80 gold. Steerage, $50 currency, 
Those wishing to send for friends from the Old Coun- 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 
currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, 
China, etc. 

Excursion tickets nan ag at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upward: 

For inspection ae — ond other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 


J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 


rts of America, 
ndia, Australia, 





For Liverpool & Queenstown. 


[NAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 


FROM NEW YORK a SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE "UESDAYS 


Rates of Punenee. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 


Tee in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
First Cab a 0 | Srezasce 
To a oe eg . 8) Do to London. 
Do to Paris.. 9} Do to Paris. . 
Do toHalifax,N.S. 20} Do to Halifax, N.S. 15 


PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 


$30 
33 
38 


Frrst Casi. STEERAGE. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1872. 


THE REWARDS OF SONG. 


IT have a little, soft and plaintive, 
Mellow, murmuring lute, 

To which I oft attune my voice 
When Earth and Air are mute, 

And though the plodding, busy world 
Cares not to hear the strain, 

I make my music to myself 
A solace to my pain. 


I reck not though none hear me, 
More than the nightingale, 
Or lark beneath the morning cloud, 
High poised above the vale ; 
These seek not men’s approval, 
But sing for love of song, 
As I do in the wilderness 
When summer days grow long. 


Perchance a passing stranger, 
That loiters on his way, 

May hear the distant echoes 
Of my rejoicing lay ; 

And bless the unseen singer, 
Embowered amid the copse, 

Or soaring, singing, soaring 
Above the mountain tops ! 


Perhaps—who knows ?—a mourner 
For present grief, or past, 

May hear my hopeful music 
Upon the wild winds cast, 

And so take heart and courage 
To wander less forlorn, 

And turn from evening shadows 
To sunlight of the morn. 


The stats rejoice in shining, 
And I rejoice to sing, 
For sake of love, for sake of song, 
And not for praise *twill bring. 
Despise me, if it please you, 
Ye traders of the mart! 
Not all your gold could purchase 
The freshness of my heart! 
—All the Year Round. 
Qe 


THE YELLOW FLAG. 
BY EDMUND YATES. 
BOOK If. 
CHAPTER VII.—A THIRD IN THE PLOT. 


Even Pauline’s stoical calmness was not proof against the 
announcement which she had just heard from Martin Gur- 
wood. She staggered back, staring wildly at him, and 
ptiting her hand to her head as though doubting the evidence 
of her senses. Martin, thinking she was about to fall, 
proffered bis arm, but she put it aside gently. 

“Thank you,” she said,“ I shall be very well presently, the 
shock was a little too much for me. To have one’s faith in 
such a man’s character rudely shaken is—— But I will not 
add to your distress, Monsieur Martin, by any observations of 
mine You are going this way? Then let us walk together. 
After a little reflection, I shall be better able to comprehend 
the full nature of the disclosure you have been good enough 
to make to me.” 

Martin bowed. And they set off walking towards the 
village, both silent, and buried in their own thoughts. 

Pauline bad, indeed, need for a little quiet, in which she 
might turn over in her mind the news which she had just 
heard, and calculate its bearing on her future. Mr. Calverley, 
under the assumed name of Claxton, was living with this 
woman at Hendon, and of course was in the habit of visiting 
her when he pretended that he was away on business, 
inspecting the iron-works in the North. . Pauline saw that at 
once, and half smiled as she allowed to herself that Mrs. 
Calverley’s hatred of the Swartmoor Ironworks was not 
without cause. And as for the reverend’s story that the 
woman had been betrayed by a false marriage—bah! that 
was to be taken for what it was worth. 

What astrange old man this Calverley! How ruse, how 
cunning! He had deceived even her. So quiet and staid, 
and long-suffering as he seemed! It was not difficult to 
understand now why Mr, Claxton had never been formally 
presented to the household at Great Walpole-street. She 
was—stay though! the link connecting her with Tom Dur- 
ham, that was still wanting, and must be found. Could the 
reverend help her to it? She would try! 

“Tell me, Monsieur Martin, is this the first time you have 
seen this poor creature who has been so cruelly deceived ?” 

When Martin Gurwood raised his face his cheeks were 
flushed at the imputation which he conceived Pauline’s ques- 
tion to convey. “This is the first time I have ever seen the 
lady,” he said, in a grave tone, “and it is only lately that I 
have known of her existence.” 

“Indeed,” said Pauline. “ And from whom did you hear 
of her existence—not from Madame Calverley ?” 

_ “Good Heavens, no!” cried Martin. “It is of the utmost 
importance, for more*reasons than one, that my mother 
should know nothing of this sad affair.” 

“Exactly,” said Pauline, looking at him narrowly; “I 
Perfectly agree with you. Then from whom did you have 
the information? You will pardon me, Monsieur Martin,” 
the added, in a soft voice, “but I take such interest in this 
sad affair.” 

“From Mr. Broadbent, the doctor residing in this village. 

€ happened to be with Doctor Haughton when the body 
Was found, and recognised it as that of the gentleman whom 
he had known as Mr. Claxton.” 

“Oh! indeed—how sadly interesting,’ she said. “This 
reverend knows notbing about this pale-faced woman,” she 
thought to herself, “ and cannot help me in any way respect- 
ing her. Why my husband left me, where he is now, that 
tormenting mystery of my life, is still—save that I know that 
he and this Woman are not now together—as far from solu- 
tion as ever. That knowledge is, however, a point gained, 
anid possessed as I am of this secret, think I shall be enabled 
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| rot merely to prevent their coming together again, but to 
| have my revenge on her for what she has done already. 
now let us see how the land lies, and how this reverend 





“And when you made this promise, may I ask what plan 


And | was in your mind ?” 


“My idea was,” said Martin, blushing somewhat, as the 


intends to proceed in the matter. His plumes were rather | vagueness of this same idea dawned upon him; “my idea 
| ruffled, I thought, just now, I must set them straight again.” | was, to go toa friend of mine, named Statham, a very clever 
She turned to Martin Gurwood, who, with his eyes still | man, kind-hearted, and with a vast knowledge of the world, 
| downeast, was striding by her side, and said, “I have been! who has already helped me in this business, and indeed has 
| thinking over what you told me, Monsieur Martin, and I do|seey Mrs.—the young woman, I mean—and first gave me 


not remember ever to have heard a sadder story. Ah, Mon- 
sieur Martin, it is lucky that it is into your hands that this 
| poor young woman has fallen—you whose life has been so 
| pure and blameless XK 

“Madame Du Tertre,” he interrupted, hurriedly, “I must 
beg of you——” 

“T repeat, Monsieur Martin, you whose life has been so 
pure and blameless—bave I not heard of it from your mother ? 
have I not watched it for some time myself ?—can feel true 
Christian pity for this girl so cruelly betrayed. You are 
right, tov, in keeping the mere fact of her existence secret 
from Madame Calverley. She would be furious, that good 
lady, and not without cause. She would be furious; and 
when she is furious she loses her head, and would bring 
trouble and scandal upon the family. 
have been thinking about during our walk, Monsieur Martin ? 
I have been thinking that you will require my assistance in 
this matter.” 

“ Your assistance, Madame Du Tertre ?” 

“Mine, Monsieur Martin. You who can see things so 
clearly will not require to be told that I bave great influence 
with Madame Calverley ; that influence shall be exercised in 
your behalf. I willenter into a compact with you to help 
vouin aiding this unhappy woman, of whom you take so 
compassionate a view, by every means in my power, provided 
you do not interfere with any plans of mine as regards your 
mother.” 

“J—I must first know what those plans are before I can 
agree to your proposition, madame,” said Martin, with hesi- 
tation. 

“ Are you in a position to make terms?” asked Pauline, 
with a short, hard laugh. “ Ido not know myself what those 
plans are at present—nothing to hurt you or any one, you 
may be sure; but you see I am in possession of your secret, 
and can work for or against you as Ichoose. There, don’t 
look so scared, Monsieur Martin; I meant no harm. 
will find me a trusty ally; a woman can do more in these 
cases than any man, however well-intentioned ; and we may 
perhaps keep the truth of her real position from this poor 
creature for atime. And whenever it must be told, you may 
depend upon it I should break it to her better than you 
would.” 

Martin glanced hurriedly at her as he comprehended the 
full force of what she said, as the exact position in which 
they stood to each other dawned upon him. He had been 
taken unawares, when his nervous system, always highly 
strung, was at its extreme point of tension after the inter- 
view with Alice, and scarce thinking what he was saying, he 
blurted out the secret which should never have passed his 
lips, and the revelation of which involved such dire conse- 
quences. What would Humphrey Statham say when he 
knew what had happened, as know it he must? He, cool, 
far-seeing, and methodical, would be sure to reproach his 
friend with having acted on headstrong impulse. Martin 
blamed his own rashness, but what was said could not be 
unsaid. Madame Du Tertre, as she had remarked, was in 
possession of the facts, and the only way to treat her now 
was to make her a friend instead of an enemy, and to give in 
to her as far as was compatible with the plan already laid 
down. Her tendency was at present undoubtedly amiable, 
Martin thought, and it was best to encourage that spirit. He 
knew that in her assertion of power over Mrs. Calverley she 
spoke truth, and it was all-important that thatspower should 
be exercised in their favor. His mother was splenetic and 
stubborn ; once raised to a sense of her injuries, she would 
leave nothing undone to sweep this wretched woman from 
her path, and to crush her altugether. For Alice’s sake, it 
was most important that the knowledge of her real position 
should be withheld from her as long as possible, and that 
when the announcement had to be made, it should be made 
with due delicacy. He had been wrong in taking any out- 
sider into his confidence, but under existing circumstances it 
was clear that Madame Du Tertre should be won over to their 
side, and treated with the respect which she seemed inclined 
to exact. 

So his mind being filled with thése thoughts, Martin Gur- 
wood turned to her and said: “ You are perfectly right, 
Madame Du Tertre; your co-operation will be most valuable 
tome; and as tothe terms which you propose, lam quite 
williag to accept them, recognising the rectitude of the 
principles by which you are governed.” 

Recollecting his warlike declaration at the commencement 
of their interview, Pauline was more than half inclined to 
smile at this utterance, but she checked herself, and said: 
“Then it is understood, Monsieur Martin, that our alliance 
commences from this moment. To prove my interest in it, 
I should be glad if you would tell me what immediate steps 
you propose taking in reference to this poor lady. Much 
will depend upon your present action; I am anxious to know 
what it is.” 

“ Well,” replied Martin, rather taken aback by her prompt 
decision, “ the fact is {that you will probably be called upon 
to exert your powers of diplomacy at once.” 

“Such powers,” said Pauline, “ unless ready on an emer- 
gency, are but little worth. This poor creature does not 
know her position ; under what circumstances have you left 
her ?” 

“T had a long and most heart-rending interview with her,” 
said Martin,“ part of which it appears yousaw. [had to break 
to her that the man whom she supposed to be her husband, 
and whom she loved with all the strength and fidelity of her 
girlish nature, was dead—that was enough for once. I had 
not the heart—I had not the courage even to tell her that he 
was not her busband, but her betrayer, a being whose 
memory should be loathed and abhorred, rather than wor- 
shipped.” 

os here was no necessity for that just now,” said Pauline ; 
“that announcement can be made later on, and then can be 
made more quietly and delicately. What else did you say ?” 

“T told her when I left her that I would return and take 
her to London, to-night.” 

“To Lonuon! To what part of London ?” 

“To Mrs. Calverley’s house, where I was compelled to tell 
her—her husband's body waslyiug. Of course she had heard 
of Mr. Calverley as her husband’s partner, and with this 
explanation she seemed content.” 

“ Ah, poor creature,” cried Pauline, “she does not know 
then that the body has already been buried ?” 

“No, I did not tell her that, and fortunately she did not 
; ask me the date of the death.” 
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the notion that she was not what one might have imagined 
she would have been.” - 

“Oh, indeed,” said Pauline, eyeing him closely, “ this Mr. 
Statham has seen the poor lady, and finds her thus 2?” 

“Exactly,” replied Martin. “ Well, I thought I would go 
to Statham and tell him what I had done, and get him to 
come down with me here this afternoon, and then I thought 
that between us both we might tell her—tell her—all !” 

“Tecan imagine how much of the narration would fall to 
Mr. Statham’s share,” said Pauline. “ Now, I don’t know 
Mr. Statl am, and cannot therefore judge of his method of 
treating the subject, but I think I have a better »lan to pro- 
pose, and as it is one in which I assign the principal part to 
myself, I am perhaps qualified to speak about it.” 

“Tam sure,” said Martin, jumping at the idea of any relief 
for himself or his friend, “that we shall be delighted to 
enter into it, provided of course that it is consonant, as I 
know it will be, with our idea of sparing Mrs.—this_lady’s 
feelings as much as possible.” 

“For that,” said Pauline, “you may depend upon me, 
understanding that is the mainspring of my motive in offering 
my services to you. As I have told yon before, in such mat- 
ters as these, a woman’s delicacy is of course required, and I 
am convinced that I shall be enabled to do more with her 
than Mr. Statham, even with all the honesty and astuteness 
for which you give him credit. My idea is that you should 
not return to this place. Your natural candor ani straight- 
forwardness prevent your being much of a diplomatist, Mon- 
sieur Martin, and it is due to your sacred office that 
you should be mixed up as little as possible in an 
aflair of this kind. I have but little doubt that the 
successful commencement of the work is due to your kind- 
ness and consideration, but I think its carrying out should 
now be left to other hands.” 

“ And those hands are ?” 

“ For the present, mine. Instcad of your going to Rose 
Cottage this evening, as you have arranged, I propose you 
should send me as your representative.” 

“ But you are not known to this poor girl—she will refuse 
to see you.” 

“ Nov if I bring proper credentials from you. 
instance.” 

“A letter; to what effect ?” 

“ Telling her that you are unable to come, and that you 
have sent me in your place.” 

“In my place,” repeated Martin. “ But as I have told you 
before, | had arranged with her that she should go to Lon- 
don with me.” 

“That arrangement can continue, only the letter should 
say that she could go with me, instead of with you.” 

* And what on earth will you do with her when you get 
her to town ?” 

“ T do not intend taking her to town at all.” 

“ My dear Madame Wu Tertre,” said Martin, looking up, 
with ashade of annoyance in his face, “ we are evidently 
playing at cross purposes, and I shall be glad if you will ex- 
plain yourself to me.” 

“ My dear Monsieur Martin, as I told you before, you are 
too honest and straightforward, not merely to practice di- 
plomacy, but, as IT now find, to comprehend it. Armed with 
this letter from ycu, I shall go and see this young lady—she 
will be most anxious to start off at once with me, and I shall 
make no opposition. On the contrary, I shall express my 
extreme readiness, but shall suggest that, as she is weak and 
unnerved by the events of the day, she had better take some 
restorative. Now, among other odd varieties in my life, I 
have been a garde-malade, and I know quite suflicient of 
medicine to enable me to administer to our young friend, 
with perfect safety, and without the remotest chance of do- 
ing her any harm, a draught, which, instead of being a re- 
storative, will be a powerful soporific.” 

“ Soporific !” cried Martin, aghast. 

“ How wrong of me to have used that word,” said Pau- 
line, who could not refrain from smiling at the horror-struck 
expression of his face; “it fills your mind with thoughts of 
castles and spectres, and bleeding nuns; it is in truth the 
language of romance. Ishould have said an anodyne, which 
means exactly the same thing, but being a medical term, is 
more proper for use.” 

“ Well, but,” said Martin, very little relieved by the expla- 
nation, “ the effect will be still the same. This draught, by 
whatever name you may choose to call it, which you propose 
to give her, will send her into a deep sleep.” 

“ Unquestionably !” 

“ And what is the object of that ?” 

“ The object of that,” cried Pauline, beginning to lose pa- 
tience, “ the object of that, my dear sir, is to prevent this 
lady from leaving her house, to give us twenty-four or thirty- 
hours, as the case may be, to turn ourselves round in, and see 
what is best to be done.” 

“TI do not like it, I confess,” said Martin, hesitating, “ it 
appears to me a strong proceeding.” 

““My good Monsieur Martin, is not the whole affair one 
which necessitates a strong proceeding, as you call it? The 
matter seems to me to stand thus: You have told this young 
woman that her husband’s body is lying at the house in 
Great Walpole-street, you have promised that you will take 
her there this evening. If you do not arrive at the time ap- 
pointed, she will become suspicious, and go oft by herself, 
with what result we can imagine. If you go there, and de- 
cline to take her, making what excuse may occur to you, she 
probably having had enough of such excuses already, will go 
oft just the same—she knows the address—with the same 
result. Suppose you go there determined to reveal the truth ; 
suppose you tell her that the man whom she worshipped was 
a villain, that his name was not Claxton, but Calverley, and 
that she was not his wife, what do you arrive at? So far as 
we are concerned, at exactly the same result. There is a 
dreadful scene, she refuses to believe anything you say, she 
insists upon going oft to Mrs. Calverley, and there is, to use 
your charming English expression, all the fat in the fire! 
Zou will not accuse me of exaggeration, Monsieur Martin, 
Iam representing things exactly as they will happen, am I 
not ?” 

“ Upon my word, I believe you are,” said Martin Gurwood, 
“itis a most unfortunate state of affairs, most unfortunate, 
and I really do not see what we are to do.” 

“ Wait,” said Pauline, “ until you have heard the result of 
my proposition, which you condemned so quickly as danger- 
ous. And first, as to the danger. I will guarantee that she 
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shall not suffer in the smallest degree; but even if you 


thought the effects of the draught were strong, and it were | round the park, in the midst of a great hunting country, and 
many and many a good run had been spoilt, and many and | lovely blue eyes, as blue as the sky overhead ; and I did 
best to explain what the places were. 


necessary to call in Doctor Broadbent, we need not object to 


that, as he would be certain not to betray us. If I am al-| many an oath sworn against him by the fox-hunters. 
That was all over now—the wickedness I mean. The wall | Hall gates, with their great stone pillars covered over with 
moss, and the hinges all brown with rust. I pulled up th 
ntry, who | cob to let her look down the long avenue of lime-trees, anj 
- the deer lying down among the bracken in the shadow y 
the trees. 


lowed to have my own way, I shall so regulate the strength 


of the draugbt that she does not return wholly and entirely | was standing still, falling here and there into great gaps. 
to consciousness until after forty-eight hours; then the story | My lord ha 
can be told to her of the sudden manner in which she was | avoided him, that he shut up the Hall, and took himself off to 
seized by illness, and she can be informed that while she was | some foreign place abroad, him and his heir, Mr. Lionel. 
in a state of unconsciousness the funeral had taken place !| There the grand old house remained, deserted and silent, as 


There is nothing extraordinary in these circumstances, which 
are simple and coherent, and there is no reason to think that 
her suspicions wil! be aroused.” 

But, though perhaps with less hesitation than before, Mar- 
tin Gurwood still shook his head. “I do not like it,” he 
said ; “ it is such an underhand proceeding.” 

“What have all your proceedings been since you first 
found the position in which you were placed with regard to 
this woman ?” asked Pauline. “ This is one of those matters 
which it is not possible to treat by ordinary means. Bah! 
Monsieur Martin, let us have no more of this childishness ! 
Will the plan which I propose get you out of the mess in 
which you are involved ?” 

“ Yes—it seems so—I should think so——” 

“ Then leave it to me to carry out !” 

“ T think I had Letter consult Mr. Statham in the matter, 
Madame Du Tertre, if you have no objection,” said Martin. 
“You see, I have taken his advice already—and could see 
more 

“ My good monsieur,” said Pauline, impatiently, “I have 
no objection to your consulting Mr. Statham, or any one for 
the matter of that, but do yon see that time presses? We 
are already in the afternoon, and it is this evening that ac- 
tion must be taken. I confess I do not see how Mr. Statham 
can improve upon my proposition !” 

“ No,” said Martin, “I do not know that he could.” His 
yielding nature was no match for this woman’s determina- 
tion. “Then the best thing I can do is, I suppose, to get 
back to London ?” 

“ Yes,” said Pauline, with a smile, “but I must trouble 
aoe to take me with you. I have sentaway my cabman, and 

must see Mrs. egg 5 and make up some story to ac- 
count to her for two or three days during which I must ne- 
cessarily be absent from her. Ah, Monsieur Martin, what a 
world of Ceceit it is!” 

“Did you say that you were coming back in my cab, 
u Tertre?” said Martin, looking rather blank. 

“ Yes,” she said, with a laugh, “I must. I have no other 
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Martin, I will bring no disgrace upon you—you shall set me 
down as soon as we reach the outskirts of town, and I will 
go on to Great Walpole-street by myself. When you get 
there you must write me the letter to the poor girl—you can 
give it to me as I come down-stairs after my explonstion 
with Mrs. Calverley.” 


When Madame Du Tertre walked into the drawing-room 
in Great Walpole-street, she saw from the expression of Mrs. 
Calverley’s face that that sainted woman was considerably 
out of temper. Mrs. Calverley kept her eyes rigidly fixed on 
her work, and took no notice of Pauline’s entrance. 

“ Ah, behold a pleasant woman,” muttered the French- 
woman between her teeth. “It is well that I have some- 
thing to look forward to in the future, for the position here 
is not a particularly pleasant one, and is sufficiently hardl 
earned. And how are you this evening, my kind friend ?” 
= said at last, gliding into a chair by Mrs. Calverley’s 
side. 

“ If you call me your kind friend, Iam sorry that I cannot 
return the compliment, Madame Du Tertre,” hissed Mrs. 
Calverley, spitefully. “I thought the arrangement between 
us was, that you were to be my companion, and endeavor to 
cheer me up with some of the liveliness of your nation, at 
least I know that was suggested by Mr. Calverley when he 
made the engagement ; and instead ot that, here I have been 


left by myself the who wi . 

y myself the whole day, without one creature to come ago. oli he gan 
they were in daily use, and you might expect my lord to com 
, e Pade no in and sit down on one of the satin chairs, or come upe 
thing, even in my husband’s lifetime, to have a visitor ;|some of his gay London visitors playing at billiards, or laugt 
ing and chatting in one of the boudoirs. The bed-chambes 
were the same, with the beds made up as if they were slept 
in every night; and I could not help the feeling that the 
were slept in, though I would not have said so to my lori: 
valet for the world. Desolation reigned over the place; av! 
I could not get it outof my head that it was being cleans! 
from the stains and disgrace of my lord’s wicked ways, ¥f 
being given up to silence and loneliness, and the soundle 
creeping presence of inmates whom we could not see. 


and say a word to me.” 

“ Ah, my kind friend,” said Pauline—‘ for so you have 
always proved yourself to me—it is only on a matter of ne- 
cessity that I would ask to be absent from your side. My 
poor cousin, she that I spoke about to you, is lying ill at a 
poor lodging. She has no friend in this wide poe Rag does 
not know one creature besides myself; she has no money, 
she cannot speak your language, and is utterly helpless. I 
am the sole person on whom she can rely. I have been 
with her all day; it is from my hand alone that she will take 
her medicine and her drink ; and I have come to ask you to 
excuse me for yet a little while longer, until she has reached 
the crisis of her malady.” 

“It is nothing catching, I hope?” said Mrs. Calverley, 
pulling her skirts close around her. 

“Ah, no; she is poitrinaire—consumptive, as you call it. 
T have been talking to her about you, telling her how nobly 
you have borne your present sorrow, and she is interested 
about you, my dear friend. She asked permission, when she 
recovers, to come and see you.” 

The coarse compliment acted as was intended, and Pauline 
received Mrs. Calverley’s gracious permission to absent her- 
self for as long as was requisite. 

As she came down the stairs she saw Martin Gurwood 
standing at the study door. He stepped forward, and with- 
out a word placed a letter, addressed to Mrs. Claxton, into 
her hands, 

Then Pauline went to her bedroom, and descending there- 
from with a small bag in her hand, hailed a hansom, and for 
a second time that day was conveyed to Hendon. 

In the dusk of the evening, Alice, long since attired in her 
bonnet and shawl, and waiting eagerly for Martin Gurwood, 
saw a woman alight at her door. Little Bell, who had been 
playing about in the garden, saw her too, and running up to 
Alice, cried, “Oh, mamma, you recollect what I told you 
one the dark lady? She has come again. Here she is at 
the gate,” 

To be continued. 


ooo 


LORD WESTBOURNE'S HEIR. 
A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


It was as a great favor to me that my lord’s agent let me 
stay on at the farm, after my poor husband died. It was but 
a small farm, and it was sadly overrun by the hares and rab- 
bits, so there were not many good tenants offering for it. The 
house lay in a corner of the great wall which my lord had 
built, miles and miles long all round his park, for nothing but 
to spite the fox-hunters. He had lived such a wild, bad life, 


of his lordship. It was then he built the wall ten feet high 


been so angry at last with the 


if it was being purified from its great wickedness. All the 
servants were discharged, and only an old valet of my lord’s 


empty, more empty, than a churchyard. It used tomake me 
shake and dither to think of it, when I lay awake of nights, in 
my own little house. 


band died. I'd a little servant-girl sleeping under the same 


or seeing of any other dwelling. 


were ve 
making the morning’s cheese, and had only time to take off 
gentleman was up at the front door. 


dress that he was a clergyman. I dropped him a curtsy, and 


the furniture was very old, having belonged to my husband’s 


other. 
“T called to ask you, Mrs. Abbott,” he said, “if you’d have 


well. 
I wondered if he meant himself, and I felt in a moment 
how much Jess lonesome it would be with another person in 


again to let him see I was attending. 


on, “ with a baby a few months old. She is used to a quiet, 
country life, and a farm-house, and will not give you much 


band is, you would know that it would be very much to your 


I, too, will be responsible for any money due to you, and will 
pay you once a month.” 

“Will you please to say who you areysir?” I asked, half 
afraid of giving him offence, but he only smiled very plea- 
santly. a 

“T am Charles Vernon,” he said, “the rector of Glen 


and | lunched here, in this pretty room, six or seven years 


Then I recollected him, for I had had a feeling all along 
of having seen him before; and it had been a rare enough 


though now and then young gentlemen who were shooting 
about the place, might call in, and ask for a draught of our 
home-brewed ale. Yes; I remembered him, and the young 
lord, as would be, sitting there, eating bread and cheese a3 
hungry as laborers, and laughing and joking together like 
great friends. After that I could give no other answer 
save yes. 

“TI want you to meet her yourself,” said Mr. Vernon, after 
all arrangements had been made; “ you have a trap of some 
sort, I suppose, and she will come down to Newton by the 
half-past three train to-morrow. I do not wish to be seen 
with her myself; why, you will understand fully some day 
soon, I hope. By the by, she is not an Englishwoman, and 
does not know a word of English ; but she will learn quickly. 
You will know her by that, and by her having a baby in her 
arms. I will prepare her to know you when she sees you.” 


It was a lovely afternoon the next day. Hay harvest was 
just over, and the fields were almost as bright a green as in 
the spring ; while the corn was at the yellowest and sunniest ; 
before growing brown with ripeness. My gig had been made 
many and many a year, and it was large enough to hold 
three with comfort; and my old cob was as sure-footed as a 
donkey. But it was a long time since I had driven into New- 
ton, and the town seemed so full of folks that I inquired at 
the inn if anything was going on out of the common. But 
they said no; it was always as full as that. The station was 
ten times worse ; there was such a hurry, and confusion, and 
scrambling when the train came in that I was fairly bewild- 
ered ; and it was not till it was gone on again, and nearly out 
of sight, that I saw a young lady, very sweet, and pretty, and 
pale-looking, who was standing all alone, with a little baby 
held tight in her arms. I ran to her, and offered to take the 
child from her. 
“T'm Susan Abbott, ma’am,” I said, “the person Mr. Ver- 
non sent to meet you.” 
But the poor young thing only shook her head, and smiled ; 
though I saw the tears start into her eyes. Then she mur- 
mured a little word or two, which I could not make any 
sense of, and laid her baby in my arms. It was as fine and 
lovely a child as I ever saw, and I could not forbear bendin 
my face down to it, to kiss its soft rosy cheek. As I lift 
up my head again I saw the young lady wipe away her 
tears. 
“Come with me, ma’am,” I said, very loud, and pointing 
to the gig outside in the station-yard. She understood me 





and there were such goings-on at the Hall, that no lady in| and took the child upon her Ys Then I saw to the tr 
the county would set her foot in it, and as years went by | being safely tied at the back of t 
even the gentlemen turned a cold shoulder upon him, in spite | home. 


quite well and followed me like a lamb, and got into the sig, 
un 


e gig, and so we started off 


a word you said. She looked about the country, with he 


his house! Lord Westbourne!” I thought she seemed jp 
understand me a little, for the color came into her face, ang 
was left, who was trusted to sleep in it alone, quite alone in | she leaned forward to look the better into tne park, all gree 
the solitary attics, with all the great galleries, and reception- | and sunny, with long shadows across the turf thrown by the 
rooms, and guest-chambers, which had once been alive with | low light of the sun. So we lingered a minute ; and then ye 
many faces, and voices, and footsteps, now as silent and — on to the fields, which lay between the high road ay 
~ arm. 


ally into a new home. 
Not that my house was much less lonesome, after my hus- | come back to its nest again. The sweet pretty darling founj 
a place for all her few things immediately, made a little o 
roof, and that was all. There were only two laborers work- | for her baby, undressed him herself, and then sat in my rock. 
ing on my farm, and they were married, and lived in cottages | ing chair outside the door, for it was a warm evening, singing 
of their own. Nancy Trevor, the wife of one of them, was | him to sleep, while Nancy and I milked the cows in the fold 
my other servant, the best and trustiest woman in all the | All the house seemed changed, with her and ber child ther 
country side, as careful for me as ever I could be for myself. | It was cheery and sociable like a home. The very click ¢ 
For a few nights after my busband’s death she slept at my | the rockers on the quarries was almost as much music to m 
house, but I could not keep her away from her own place | as her singing was ; though that was very sweet and soot) 
always; so new | used to lie awake of nights, listening to the | ing, and brought to my mind the days when I was a chili 
stillness, and thinking how awfully lonesome was my lord’s | and had a mother. I felt that I did not much care whethe 
valet, in the great pile of buildings, far away out of hearing | Mr. Vernon paid for them being there or not. 


That feeling of nervousness was growing upon me very | month for me insi 
fast, when one day I saw a strange gentleman riding up to| ters were all written in a foreign language ; and, of course] 
the fold-gate ; for the house stood in the fold, and there was|did not know a word of them. She was learning a litt 
ne other way of getting to it. There was no road passing | English ; just the names of the things she wanted most; ani 
my farm nearer than a mile away ; and whoever came to it | how to call me and Nancy, and the names of the animaj 
must come on purpose, and for business of hisown. There/about us. Generally she made herself very content; by 
few people, besides the butcher and the cheese-|now and then she would be low and mopea little. Onc 
factor, who had any business with me. I had just finished | when she was most melancholy, I fetched her bonnet ani 
shawl and made sign to her to put them on; and I dresse 
my coarse apron, and put on a clean cap, before the strange | myself and the baby. 

¢ e was a young man | park and up to the 
about thirty, very pleasant ey and I could see by his | do her good. 

r 


asked him if he'd please to step into my little parlor. As I| very beautiful with the old trees branching out across the 
was trying to open the window, which stuck fast from not | turf, and the leaves all brown and red and gold with the 
being opened often, I could see him looking about very atten- | autumn, and tossing and dancing in the wind; and the dee 
tively. It was only seldom we used the parlor, but it was as | watching us shyly from a distance ; and here and there a bar 
clean as Nancy’s hands and mine could make it; and though leaping across our path. But when we reached the stable, 
" ; ‘ which we had to pass to get to the house, they looked forlon 
mother, it was kept very bright. So I did not feel offended |enough. There were stalls for a hundred horses, and many 
at the gentleman’s keen eyes going from one thing to an- | coach-houses, and a large clock over the archway ; but ther 
was not a sound ‘o be heard, and the clock was standing, ani 


any objection to taking in a lodger who would pay you|dam, as I called ber, not yet knowing any other name 


Pr Stables!” I said, “ horses! No horses now !” and I shoo 
: u 1in} my head mournfully; for I had known the time when w 
the house. But I waited for him to say more, only curtsied | should have heard many a whinny and the stamp of many1 
J ; hoof, and the whistling of a score of grooms and the rattling 
“T wish to find a home fora young married lady,” he went | of carriage-wheels going in and out. How different it ws 
now! 


trouble. If I might tell you who she is, and who her hus-| house was? We found my lord’s valet in the kitchen look 
¢ ur | ing like little parched pea in a big canister. He was smil 
advantage to receive her; but you must take my word for it. | and thin, and spare, and had a scared face as if every nighi 
he slept with the clothes drawn over his head for fear. We 
were welcome to see over the Hall, he said ; and he wovl 
go with us, for it was not often be had a chance of any tak 
with anybody save himself. So he and I walked together 
and my sweet young lady, with her baby in ber arms, stroll 
here and there with a serious sad face which scarcely bright 
Parva. I know your little farm well; for Lionel Westbourne | ened up once. 


hopes that Mr. Lionel will marry, and come here. [ liveit 


hopes. } 

We were walking through a gallery just then, with polish 
floors and great windows looking out upon the terrace. Ther 
were « few portraits hanging against the wall, as large® 


It was very queer riding beside a person who did not knoy 











































































We had to pass thy 


“ Hall!” I cried, very distinctly, “ Hall! Lord Westbourne 


never knew a creature settle down so quickly and naty. 
It was like a stray, unfledged bin 


ecreaeaevworewnmoease ta 


But he did pay apy sending a ten-pound note even 
ea letter to the young lady. These le, 


perenne a Boe ows 2a te 


I thought we wou!d go across th 
all, for { fancied a little change wouli 


So long as we weie in the park it did do her good. It wa 


rass was growing up between the stones of the yard. Ms 


ressed close to my side, and looked eagerly into my face. 


But if the stables were desolate what do you suppose th 


It was no [pe to raise one’s spirits, it is true. There wer 
saloons with the furniture left in them asi 


Ae eo! 


“ When will my lord come back ?” I inquired. é 
“ Never!” said the valet, very drearily; “but I live 


aoe ~me Ss 


»” 


real life; and we heard a little cry, and saw madam s 
ing as still as a post before one of them, her face death) 
pale, and her blue eyes full of pain and terror. 
“ That's Mr. Lionel,” said my lord’s valet. 
Iran to her, and called “ Mr. Lionel! Mr. Lionel!” in be 
ear, as plainly as I could speak. Then she began to shite 
and sob a little, and I took the child from her, and she = 
down on a window-sill, and wept quietly, without a soul 
but as if she would cry her very heart away. It was tie 
like that | most longed to know how to talk to her, and coe 
fort her; but I could do nothing, save sit down by her, 
draw her pretty head on to | bosom, and. let her feel 
baby’s face against her own. When she had recovered be 
self pretty well, we bid good-bye to my lord’s valet, and we 
away home. 
After that she began to droop and fade like a flower tbs 
lacks sunshine. But I hoped that the sun would break # 
upon her soon, and cheer and revive her. Sometimes] 
thought I would write a line or two to Mr. Vernon; boty 
was hard work, was writing, and I put it oft from day to dsf 
especially as he wrote regularly to her,and she to 
January came in very cold, the snow lying feet deep over it 
country, and we were shut out from all the world. 
liked the snow, I was sure, for she sat at the window how 
together, her poor face almost as white, and her eyes a deep 
blue than the frosty skies were. I noticed, too, that she 
oft trying to learn Englis, and would talk and sing to - 
baby in that strange, outlandish tongue, ws if she want 
teach it to him a 1 
Yet it was all so gradual, the fading and the pining, tht’ 
did not think of death till his hand was upon her, and Le 
see it in her pinched face and shining eyes. Then 





Nancy’s husband for a doctor, in spite of the deep snow 
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heavy roads; but when he came he said it was of no use, and 
pe could have done nothing if he had come sooner. But I 
made up my mind that I would drive over to Glen Parva, 
which was twelve miles away, and fetch Mr. Vernon, as 
soon as ever there was 4 little thaw to soften the roads. 

The end came quicker and sooner than I expected. The 
pretty dear called me to her side one afternoon, and I stood 
by her, looking down on her white face, with the pillows, 
and linen, and curtains of the bed all white, and the white 
snow out of doors glistening very coldly, and lying like a 
winding-sheet over the fields and meadows. It made me 
shiver till I could hardly stand steady, and keep her icy colé 
hand in my hard worn fingers. The baby lay beside her, fast 
asleep, Witn a face like a rose on the pillow. Her blue eyes 
were growing glazed and dim, but they fastened upon mine 
with a beseeching frightened look, like a poor dumb creature 
caught ina snare. She talked fast, very fast, but every word 
in that unknown language, and her head tossed to and fro 
restlessly as she turned from me to her boy, and then back 
again tome. I knelt down by her side, and kissed her hand, 
poor love! telling her over and over again that the boy 
should be like my own. But the pity was she could not un- 
derstand ; she could understand nothing save my tears and 
kisses; and she went on talking, talking, till’ her voice began 
to fail, and her thin cheek was getting chilly with death. 

Then the poor young thing made a sign with her fingers on 
the bed-clothes, as if they held a pen, and she was wiit'ng. 
All at once it came across my mind that she might have 
written what she had been trying to say to me, and somebody 
would have known the meaning of the words. At the least 
Mr. Vernon would. So I ran and fetched the slate that hun 
behind the dairy door, where I used to set down things I had 
to recollect ; and I laid it before her, and put the pencil into 
her stiffening fingers. She opened her eyes, and roused her- 
self with a smile of great gladness on her pretty face; but it 
was almost too late. It was growing dark with her, and her 
hand would hardly do what she wished. But she wrote a 
few words in large unsteady letters, stretching across the 
slate, and then with a very quiet, soft sigh, her head dropped 
again on the pillow, and I knew that all was over. 

Just then the baby awoke, and began to ery, feeling about 
for his mother. I took up the poor darling, and carried him 
away ; taking care my tears should not fall upon his face, for 
luck’s sake. Nancy was waiting down-stairs, and I sent her 
todo what must be Jone in every death-room, bidding her 
take my best home-spun linen bed-gown to lay the poor young 
foreign lady in. A very dreary night it was to me, though 
the baby, dear child! ‘slept sweetly and soundly in my 
arms. 

The next morning early I left Nancy in charge, and drove 
over to Glen Parva. Before I started I copied the words 
from the slate, just as my young lady had written them. 
They were these: “ Aimezle bien, mon pauvre petit Victor. 
Quand son pere reviendra.” That was all. It seemed a 
tuousand pities everybody did not speak English, which 
comes naturally to one. However, Mr. Vernon would under- 
stand the words, and know what must be done with the 
child. I only hoped he would leave him with me for awhile ; 
for the baby had been weaned these three months, and I had 
= — everything for him since his mother had been 

en ill. z 

I drove to an inn near the church and rectory, and got 
down from my gig. The landlord gave a helping hand, and 
when I was safe on the causeway, I asked him right away, 
for I was in haste to get home again, twelve miles out and 
in, and the days so short, if he knew where I could meet with 
Mr. Vernon. 

“Lord love you!” he cried, “where do you come from, as 
you haven’t heard the news? Mr. Vernon was drowned 
dead a week last Wednesday, skating on the river, and try- 
ing to suve a lady as had fallen through the ice. He was 
buried yesterday.” 

You might have knocked me down with a straw; and the 
landlord, seeing me like that, helped me into the bar-parlor. 
He told me all about it, so exactly, that I seemed to see the 
fine, pleasant young gentleman being drawn out of the river, 
with the water streaming down from his hair and clothes, 
quite dead. ‘He hadn’t any near relations,” said the land- 
lord ; “ but all the country gentry had made a great funergl 
= him which I should have seen, if I had only come the day 

ore. : 

Though I was in a good deal of perplexity, I did not say 
much to the landlord. Only I showed him the words I had 
copied, and he held the paper to the light all ways; but he 
could make nothing of them, except he thought Victor was a 
Christian name. There was nobody at the rectory to g0; so 
as I was afraid of the night, I started home again, as soon as 
my cob was ready to take me back. 


Everything rested upon me now. So I buried my young 
lady quietly in our parish churchyard, following her to the 
grave with the little laughing baby in my arms. I was also 
careful to examine her trunk for papers or letters, but I did 
hot find one. Not even Mr. Vernon’s letters. There was not 
a thing to show who she was; not even a single ring, or 
trinket, or keepsake. Very likely Mr. Vernon had taken care 
of everything of that sort, for fear of her losing them ina 
country foreign to her. The linen and gowns she had ieft I 
used up for Victor whilst he was wearing frocks ; for I liked 
to see him in his poor mother’s things. 

The child was mine, all my own; and never was woman 
so glad as I was. Everything prospered with me after that. 
M ewes brought two or three lambs apiece, and none of my 

ves died, and the cows flourished, and even the hares and 
rabbits seemed less mischievous than formerly. I gave Vic- 
tor a good education, only I brought him up tc farm-work as 
Well, so that he might do for either his mother’s station or 
mine, supposing we ever found out who his mother and 
father were. We used to talk much and often about her, as 

grew older; and he was never tired of hearing what I 
could tell him. I think it kept him gentler and better man- 
néred than country boys oftea are, though he was fond of 
Work, such as I let him do, taking the cattle to water, and 

ving the cows to pasture, and seeking for eggs in the farm- 
buildings, 
. 41 Was near upon ten years of age, as bonny a lad as any 
in the country-side, when one day I heard his clear, boyish 
voice talking earnestly at the wicket in front of the house. I 
glanced through the window, and saw a gentleman standing 
i ere, with a handsome face, only spoiled a little by high 
hed such as is common enough among our gentry. Victor 
= his hat off, and his brown hair was pushed off away from 

Is wide, white forehead, and his blue eyes—like his poor 
mother s—were shining brightly as he looked up into the 
smanger sface. I had often fancied Victor reminded me of 
mebody I knew ; and now as those two stood opposite me, 
© sadden pang shot hegre my heart. You would have 

orn they were father and son. 





CHAPTER II. 


I do not know how I got to the front door, an@ drew the 
bolts, and turned the key in the lock, and opened it for the 
gentleman. He came up the path, and held out his hand to 
me. 

“Don’t you remember me, Mrs. Abbott?’ he said; “ not 
Master Lionel, as you used to call me ?” 

I dropped a very low curtsy, though my knees were 
trembling so I thought I should fall to the ground. The old 
lord had been dead these six months, and Master Lionel was 
lord now ; and there was a talk of him bringing his family to 
live at the Hall again. I had been pleased to hear of it; but 
now I wished he had stayed away in foreign parts. 

“You have a very fine lad here,” said my lord, with his 
hand resting on Victor’s shoulder; “ but he tells me he is not 
your son.” 

“No, my lord,” I answered. 

“ Whose son is he then? and how does he come here ?” he 
asked. 

“T don’t know whose son he is, sir,” I said, forgetting in 
my trouble I was speaking to his lordship ; “ his poor mother 
died here ten years next January.” 

I soon found that he had more curiosity than enough; for 
he would hear every word about my young lady, and Mr. 
Vernon, and Victor. He turned white once or twice as I 
spoke, and looked at my boy with keen eyes like a hawk. 

“Go away, Victor,” he said, “I wish to speak to Mrs. 
Abbott alone.” 

Then my lord began, and gave me a strange and cruel 
history of his younger days; only he did not seem to feel 
how cruel and wicked he had been. He told me how he had 
fallen in love with a young girl, a farmer’s daughter, in a 
village in Switzerland, and how he had tried to get her away 
from her father’s house. But when she was too good and 
dutiful to leave her parents secretly, how his mad passion had 
forced him to marry her, none knowing of his marriage, 
save Mr. Vernon; and how after awhile he had grown weary 
of her, and the quiet home among the meuntains, and lett 
her from time to time, until he had gone away altogether, 
giving her no clue where to find him. He supposed she 
must have had Mr. Vernon’s address, for there seemed no 
question in his mind that his peasant wife, Annette, and my 
poor young foreign lady, were the same. 

“ Was the marriage binding, my lord?” I asked, not daring 
to show my anger at his story. 

“To be sure,” he said, “and I would give half my estate to 
have an heir like this lad.” 

Then I remembered that he had no heir to his estates, save 
a boy of eight years of age, who had been born an idiot, and 
who every year grew worse and worse. My lady had had no 
other children, and people said that this heir would be set 
aside, and the property go to a side branch of the family. 

“T shall take the boy home at once,” he said, without 
giving a thought to me, who all these years had been content 
to work and toil for the child whom he had deserted. 

“ My lord,” I answered, in a low, quiet voice, “ we ought to 
prove first that he is your son. Leave him as he is till you 
have got the proofs. What use would it be to anger my lady 
—— you never told her you were married before, did 
you?” 

I saw him flinch at that; and when I came to think it over, 
I found that he had been married to my lady only a few 
days after my poor darling’s death ; so that if she had lived a 
little while longer, my lord’s second marriage would have 
been unlawful, and what would my lady think of the risk 
she had run? He owned I was right, and he promised to 
leave Victor with me till he could prove him to be his son. 
Then he called the boy in, kissed him on the forehead, and 

ave him a sovereign ; and so went away, leaving us in peace 
or a time. 

But the next day I made Victor drive me in the gig to New- 
ton, where I had never been since | went for his poor mother ; 
and I bought a railway-ticket, and got into a train, and 
travelled up to Londen, where I sought out a lawyer who 
could nohow know who I was. I told him all the history, 
only keeping back the names; and I asked him if my lord 
could force me to give up the boy unless he produced the 
proofs that he was his father. He assured me that no person 
whatsoever could take him from me, after he had been in- 
trusted to me by his mother and Mr. Vernon, unless he could 
establish a claim of near kith and kin to him. So I returned 
home more easy in my mind, to wait until my lord had 
collected his proofs. 

It was some weeks after this that I received a message from 
my lord, bidding me come up to the Hall. It was a long 
time since I had been there; and oh! how changed it was 
again! The stables were no longer empty, nor the yard 
grass-grown ; the kitchens were crowded with servants as 
thick as blackberries in autumn; all the rooms seemed filled, 
and there were sounds of talking and laughing, with singing 
here and there, and music. It was like the old lord’s time; 
too much like it, I fear. My lord had got visitors from Lon- 
don, and they were feasting and frolicking from morning till 
midnight. 

I was taken into his private room, where he lay ona couch, 
suffering from gout; though he was some years younger than 
me. He bade his servant place a chair for me near to him ; 
and when we were alone he spoke in a low and cautious 
voice, as if afraid of being overheard. 

“Mrs. Abbott,” he said, “I have procured the proofs of my 
marriage with Annette, and of the birth of a boy, whom she 
had christened Victor. There can be no doubt he is my 
son.” 

“ My lord,” I answered, “I believe he is your son; but that 
won’t make him your heir by law. There is no real proof 
that my poor young lady was the same as your Annette.” 

He saw that as plainly asI did. We might be quite sure 
that it was so; but there was the law to satisfy; and how 
could we do that ? 

“Did she leave no papers at all? No letters ?” he asked, 
though he had asked that before. 

“Not one,” I answered; “she must have destroyed Mr. 
Vernon’s letters, fur he wrote to her every month.” 

“There must have been some among Vernon’s papers,” he 
said, groaning either from pain or vexation; “ my agent in 
Switzerland tells me she took with her a copy of her marriage 
certificate, and of that of the birth and baptism of our child, 
when she left the village. Her father and mother were dead, 
and she started off for England, with only money enough to 
take her there, and without knowing a word of any language 
but French.” 

“She wrote a few foreign words as she lay dying,” I said. 

“Where are they?” he exclaimed, impatiently. ‘Good 
Heavens! Mrs. Abbott, why did you never tell me before! 
They may contain some clue, or I might swear to the hand- 
writing: od 

“ They were written on a slate, my lord,’ I answered, “ and 








otrubbed off in a day or two; but I copied them first, and 

believe I could write them this minute, if I tried.” 

“ My good woman,” he said, groaning heavily again, “ just 
f° to my desk yonder, and see if you can write them so that 

can make any sense of them.” 

It was a splendid writing-table, and the paper had a coronet 
on it,so my hand was more unsteady than usual, almost as 
unsteady as my ° darling’s when she wrote them on the 
slate; but I had pondered over the words so often I could 
scarcely make any mistake in them. I wrote them down on 
the paper, and carried it back to my lord, as he lay on his 
couch with a heavy and troubled face. 

“Ts that all?” he said, just glancing at it, “is there 
nothing else ?” 

“ No,” I answered, “and I don’t know what that means. 
Would you be so good as to tell me, my lord ?” 

“*Love him, my poor little Victor. When his father 
comes back’—that is all, Mrs. Abbott,” he said. “ Are you 
— is nothing else? Can you recollect nothing 
else ? 

“ Yes,” I answered. “I recollect bringing her to see the 
Hall one day, and she walked through the room with the 
baby in her arms, till we came to the great gallery, and we 
heard her cry out sharply as if she was hurt; and she was 
standing before your picture, my lord; and then she sank 
down on the window-sill, and cried as if her heart was break- 
ing. She never looked the same after that day. But I did 
not understand a word she said; not even her own name, 
poor dear! nor her baby’s name, till she wrote those words, 
and I fancied Victor meant the baby. That is all.” 

“ He is my boy !” he cried, “ he is my boy !” 

“ Yes, my lord,” I said, “ but would the lawyers own him, 
and the next heir? Til give him up then, but never before. 
I love him too much to give him up, till it is all proved and 
settled ; and I hope you'll not be offended at me.” 

I don’t think he was offended. Besides, he wanted to 
keep it all close and quiet from my lady, unless it could be 
clearly proved acco:ding to law, and Victor established as his 
heir. He had to go cautiously and secretly to work, trying 
to get possession of Mr. Vernon's papers. tn the mean time 
he came often to the farm, and grew dotingly fond of Victor ; 
though the boy remained cold and inditterent to him, in spite 
of ail his fine presents. My lord wished to send him to a 
school for noblemen’s sons, Eton I think it was called; but I 
was firm against that. I did not care how well he was 
educated, so as he was not taken out of his own position as 
my adopted son. I was saving money fast for him; and he 
was content and happy in his life, fond of the cattle, and the 
fields, and the work; and fonder than anything else of a 
young niece of mine, who came to live with us, when he was 
twelve years old. 

She was four years younger than him, and was something 
like his mother, though how that could be [ don’t know. 
But Victor took to her on that account at first, for he was 
passionately fond of the pretty young mother he could not 
remember. Annie had the same fair and innocent face ; and 
they two grew up together. I never thought of it till he was 
near upon nineteen, and then it, all came upon me in a flash. 
How foolish I had been with all my wise doings! Though 
nine years had passed by, and my lord could not yet prove 
his parentage to Victor, it was still poss‘ble that some day he 
might be Victor, Lord Westbourne. And then how could he 
marry a farmer's niece? I must put a stop to it at once. 

But it was not so easy to putastop toit. There Annie 
was, and there Victor was, as innocent yet of making love to 
one another as two lambs at play in the same fold, but quite 
ready to do it, if there came any sudden separation. Besides, 
if Victor’s rights could never be proved, and he remained a 
farmer, who in the wide world would make him a better wife 
than my dear little niece? Perhaps it was best to leave them 
quite alone, to love each other or not, as their own hearts 
prompted them. 

So time went on; the idiot heir growing worse and worse, 
and my lady living chiefly abroad; and my lord carrying on 
much as his father had done before him. Whenever he was 
at the Hall, he would send day after day for Victor, who 
could not bear to go there, and see the wild living, and dreary 
wickedness and wastefulness. He did not know why my 
lord was so fond of him, and used to grumble and murmur 
whenever he had to leave Annie and me, to spend some hours 
with him. Our farm had been enlarged from time to time by 
my lord, until now it was the best on the estate, and a new 
house and buildings had been put upon it; so that Victor's 
position was not a had one even for my lord's son. He rode 
a good horse, and might have joined in with all the sports 
and pastimes of the gentry, had he cared to do it; but he 
liked work better; above all the scientific farming in fashion 
now-a-days, so different from the farming of my young 

ears. 
, Victor was two-and-twenty when he asked me for my con- 
sent to look upon Annie as his future wife. Though I had 
more than half expected it, I did not know what to say. 
How amazed he was that I did not say yes gladly. 

“What is it you object to?” he asked; “ we have grown 
up together; and she is dearer to me than anything this 
world holds.” 

“ We do not know yet who you are, Victor,” I said, blun- 
dering out an answer; “ we do not even know your name.” 

“ Are you afraid I should be a disgrace to Annie ?” he cried, 
his face burning, but his eyes cast down to the ground. 

“No, no, my boy!” I said. “I’m afraid you may prove too 
high for us; and Annie must not wed above her station.” 

“No station would be above her!” he answered, smiling, 
“ and nobody will claim me now, a deserted son ; and I would 
not leave you, mammy, to be one of the roy] princes. Give 
me Annie, and let us all go on living together, and I shall be 
the happiest man in Euglend.” 

“Victor,” I said, after he had urged and prayed of me to 
say yes, “let us go on as we are till you are five-and-twenty ; 
and then if we know nothing more, it shall be as you say. 

As far as I could judge he was not far off being five-and- 
twenty, for it was four-and-twenty years since his poor 
mother died, and it was just such anothe> winter, with snow 
lying feet deep over all the fields and meadows, when one 
evening, whilst I was sitting in my easy-chair, and Victor and 
Annie were reading one book together, just as they had done 
when they were children, one of the maids came in with a 
message for me from old Nancy. Her husband had died long 
since, but she had lived on in the cottage; and Victor had 
been very good to her, for he was good to everybody who 
could tell him anything about his mother. She was older 
than me, and had been ailing all the autumn, so it was no 
wonder that the bitter cold should be the death of her. The 
maid said she was dying, and begged to see me once again, 
even to-night, for to-morrow might be too late. 

I bade the girl bring me my warm cloak, an:| hood, and 
pattens; and Victor put on his great-coat to go wiih me. It 





was not dark, for the snow gave a faint light, and J could not 
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help speaking to him of his poor mother’s white face, and | 


the white bed, and the white snow out of doors. We reached 
Nancy’s cottage whilst I was talking; and I went up into the 
low room where Nancy lay, with the thatched roof coming 
down nearly to the floor on each side. The bed looked dark, | 
and the old woman’s face was dark, and drawn with pain. — 

“T’ve been a good servant to you, missis?’ she said, 
whimpering a little when she saw me; “I’ve done my duty 
to you.” 

Fes, Nancy,” I answered, sitting down beside her, “ you've 
been a trusty servant to me; as faithful as a woman could 
be.” 


“God ‘ill set that agen anything I've done amiss?” she 
said, looking eagerly at me; but I scarcely knew what to 


say. 

if Missis, come close,” she went on, drawing me nearer to her, 
and whisperin ; “it’s four-and-twenty year since that poor 
young forin’ lady lay dead, and you told me to lay her out in 
your best linen bed-gown. How pretty she looked, and still, 
with her blue eyes shut, and her little hands laid across her 
bosom! Missis, don’t be angry with poor old Nancy, as ’ill 
be a corpse herself soon. Hearken quiet tome! There was 
a very little box inside her trunk, with some gold sov’reigns, 
as I thought, inside it ; and the devil, he tempted me. I'd had 
a deal o’ trouble with her, and she’d never given mea farthing, 
so I put it on one side. If you’d made any noise about it I 
should ha’ made believe to find it; but you never said a word, 
never a word, and I brought it home with me at last.” 

“ What did you do with it, Nancy ?” I asked. 

“T's never been any good to me,” she answered ; “ the 
sov’reigns wern’t sov’reigns at all. I tried changing one at 
market, and there was such a noise made over it Faidn't dare 
to try again. I said it were yourn, and I'd take it home again 
to you. There’s a little hole in the thatch in yon corner, and 

-it’s all there. But I never robbed you, missis, never ; not one 
farthing’s worth.” 

“Ob, Nancy, Nancy !” I cried, “ I am very sorry.” 

I was grieved to the heart, for I had trusted her as I never 
trusted any one else, and it was a sore disappointment to me. 
I went to the corner she pointed out, and pulled away a hand- 
ful of thatch, and found a little carved work-box. I opened 
it; but there, besides the gold pieces, lay two or three papers, 
and the letters Mr. Vernon had written to the poor love. 

I knew in a moment, with a sharp pang at my heart, what 
those letters would do. They were all in a foreign language, 
and I could make no sense of them; but I was sure they 
were the proofs my lord needed to show that Victor was his 
son, I spoke a few words to Nancy, and said good-bye to her 
kindly ; for surely God was her judge, not me. Then I went 
down, with the little box under my cloak ; and I put my arm 
in Victor's, and walked home, leaning upon him as an old 
mother upon a good son, but knowing it would be the last 
time. He asked a few questions about Nancy, but when he 
heard “~~ voice trembling, he kept silence, only seeming more 
careful lest I should slip on the snow. He whisiled as we 
drew near the bouse, avd Annie ran herself to open the door, 
with the light of the candle she carried shining on her fair 
hair and pretty face, as she looked out watching for us. 

; Ah! sbe is like thy mother, Victor,’ I said, with a 
sob. 

Icould not sleep when I went to bed, and after awhile I 
partly dressed myself again, and sat over the fire, with those 


| 





papers on my lap. He was going to be taken from me, my 
boy, my son; whom I had reared myself, and whom I work- 
ed, and toiled, and saved for, these many years. I was too 
old now for any one to take his place in my heart. His fovt- 
steps would never more go about my house, and his voice 
call me of a morning, and his face smile at me over the ta- 
ble. And Annie, too, be could not wed her now, and she 





would fret, and pine, and perbaps fade away, as his mother 
had done before my eyes. If he had been brought up with 
me as my young lord, I should only have looked on myself 
as his nurse and foster-mother. But he had grown up as my 
— and I could not tear him all at once from my heart and 

e. 

At last I took up my candle and the papers, and went to 
look at him as he slept. Annie was sleeping in a little room 
within mine, and her face had a smile upon it, and looked 
rosy and happy. His face, too, was as peaceful as a cbild’s, 
and his breath came and went between bis lips as softly as 
when he was a baby. I stood shading the light from his 
eyes, my own almost blind with tears, when Victor awoke 
suddenly and started up at seeing me there. 

“ What is the matter, nother?” he cried, for he sometimes 
called me mother; “ is Annie ill?” 

“No, no, Victor,” I said, “only I've found out who your 
father is.” 





Then [I told him all this history, very nearly as I am tell- 
ing you, but more fully, with other things in it about his| 
mother, and her slow fading away, after his father had for- 
saken her. Victor listened without a word at first, as if he 


| seas, and buy a plot of land in Ausiralia. 
| is going to tound a family in the name of Abbott, instead of 


waved his hat at the last turn in the road, and we could see | 


him no more. 

“ Why do you cry so, auntie ?’ 
gone away for a week.” 

But I knew better. Victor had gone away forever. When 
we saw him again he would be my lord’s acknowledged son 
and heir, so far above us that we could only see him from a 
distance. To be sure he would always love us and be true to 
us after a fashion; but be could never, never be one of us 
again. It was a lonesome, melancholy week, and Annie her- 
self began to fret a little; I feared it was the beginning of a 
great sorrow stretching through all her life. 

The last morning of the week brought a footman with a 
note from Victor, asking me to go to the Hall that afternoon. 
I sent word back I would not fail, and at five o’clock, the 
hour he said, I was there, and he, almost without a word, 
led me to my lord’s room, where I had been once before. 

My lord had aged very much since then, and looked older 
than he was, for he was not much over fifty, but his way of 
living hal worn him out. He had the gout badly now «und 
could not stir from his couch, nor set his foot upon the 
ane Yet he greeted me very aftably, as he always 
did. 

“ Well, Mrs. Abbott,” he said, “ we’ve conquered this ob- 
stinate jackass of a lad at last. He has stayed his first week 
with me.” 

“ Yes, my lord,” I answered, very sad at heart. 

“And I cannot part with him again,” he went on, 
“though he is as sober as a judge, and as grave as a bishop, 
and puts us all to shame. I'd give all I possess to havea 
son like him.” 

“ My lord,” said Victor, very gravely, “ I am your son.” 

“ Ah!” he cried, “so good Mrs. Abbott could not keep the 
secret! Yes, you’re my son, Victor. Would to God I could 
only prove it!” . 

“You never owned meas a son!” cried Victor, his face 
flushing strangely, “ why should I own you asa father?” 

“It would do you no good, if you did,’ said my lord, 
sharply, for there was something haughty and defiant in 
Victor’s manner. 

“ Mother,” he said, sitting down beside me, with his arm 
about my waist, as if to comfort me and give me heart, “ tell 
Lord Westbourne all we know,” 

Then I told all about Nancy, and the letters, and how Vic- 
tor had read them, and found in them full proof that he was 
my lord’sson. My lord’s face grew full of triumph and ex- 
ultation as he listened, and he swore, with a great oath, it 
was news that would make a young man of him again ; for 
now he would have an heir to bis estates. 

“ Stay,” said Victor, very calmly and deliberately, “ I came 
here to pass a week ayd see the sort of life I should have to 
lead; and I refuse to be your acknowledged son. You de- 
serted my mother, and let her die of a broken heart; and 
you would have deserted me if you had any otber heir. I 
owe you nothing, my lord. I choose to go back to my old 
life, to my dear old mother, and my promised wife, and the 

ealthy work of every day, rather than waste my days in 
riotous living. I refuse to be called the son of such a man. 
My mother was a farmer’s daughter, and to-her station I will 
betake myself.” 

“ Fool!” cried my lord, with a sneer, “but you cannot 
choose. You are my son and heir; and no folly of yours can 
alter that.” 

“ Yes,” said Victor, rising from his seat, and throwing a 
packet of papers upon the fire that blazed in the grate, and 
stamping them down with his heel, “ I destroy all the proofs 
you have that Iam yourson. I belong to the peasant class ; 
not the noble.” 

Isaw my lord struggling to get up, his face purple with 
passion, and his tongue unable to cry out. The proofs were 
burning before his eyes, and Victor stood guarding them, as 
if afraid of opposition. Then my lord fell back with a groan 
of such utter wretcbedness, that I could not but be grieved 
for him. Iran, and shook up his pillows, and put a glass of 
water to his lips. 

“ Victor,’ I cried, “come and say a word of kindness to 
your father.” 

So my boy came, with his flushed face full of pity now; 
and he took his father’s hand, and spoke kindly to him. But 
he was scarcely conscious of it; and after a minute or two 
we left him, and sentin his valet. Then Victor and I walked 
— together across the park; happier than words can 
tell. 

I do not think he ever regretted it. We did not think it 
wise to remain on the estate he had thrown away; so we 
gave notice to leave, and disposed of our stock well; and 
with Annie’s fortune and my savings, we bad near upon ten 
thousand pounds. Victor and Annie were married; and 
we, even me in my old age, resolved to emigrate across the 
As Victor says, he 


’ 


asked Annie, “he has only 


was too bewildered to speak. But then he read the letters | being heir to one where ail the goodness of the stock is worn 


for he knew several languages, and could give me the sense 
of them. There were three certificates, of his mother’s mar- 
riage, and of his own birth and baptism; and Mr. Vernon’s | 
letters left no manner of doubt that he knew all her story. | 
It was plain from them that she had written to him, and he | 
had furnished her with money to come to England, and had | 
placed Ler with me asin a safe and suitable home, until he | 
could persuade my lord to acknowledge her 

Still Victor did not say wnything, but lay silent with his | 
arms tossed above his head and his face very grave. 


| out. 
Year 


It had | tution—Scotch ,marriage. 


No; I do not think my boy will ever regret it—All the 
Round. 
—_——_—_—___ 
MARRIAGE AT GRETNA. 
BY ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


The death of old Simon Lang, the last of the Gretna 
priests, has been made the occasion of a number of news- 
paper leaders on that, to English notions, very peculiar insti- 
We have no desire to attempt a 


all come upon him so suddenly, you see, whilst it had been | defence of the matrimonial law as it exists across the Border : 


hanging over me ever since my lord first saw him. 
it was a splendid position to step into, heir to forty thousand | 
a year, with grand mansions to live in, and everybody to pay | 
him court. No wonder he was silent and grave. 

“ Mother,” he said at last, “do not say a word to any per- 
son about it.) Not even Annie.” 

We were both so quiet at breakfast the next morning, that 





| 


Besides | enough that Scotsmen swear by it. 


| was no need to 


It should not be for- 
gotten, however, that not so —~ long ago, at a time when 
the parents of some persons now living were wedded, there 
go to Gretna Green for an easy and cheap 
matriage ; the thing could be effected with equal facility in 
the neighborhood of Fleet Street. 

About the year 1753 there were no fewer than sixty 


Annie tried her best to rouse and cheer us, thinking it was all| marriage-houses near the Fleet Prison. They were denoted 


for poor old Nancy. After breakfast Victor did not go out 
round the farm as usual, but lingered about watching Annie 


signs, like the public-houses, except that the former were 
of a pattern—two hands crossed. At the doors “ touters” 


b 
all 


and me busy at our work ; only dainty work now, for F kept; were stationed to invite pussers-by to enter, just as in the 


servants to do all that was hard and rough. He listened to 
Annie singing in the store-room as she looked out the prediand 


present d 


you are accosted when passing a “ photographic 
studio.” 


pon a trial at Shrewsbury, in 1827, it was proved 


t 


for the week, and he looked at me washing the china break-| that the registers of marriages kept at the Fleet houses ex- 
fast things as I sat comfortably by the tire. I knew what | ceeded six hundred, and weighed more than a ton. 


my boy was thinking. All this familiar home-life was slip- | 


These irregular weddings in future were rendered invalid 


ping away from him, and he was crossing the threshold of by the “ Marriage Act,” 26 Geo. IL, and the registers were 


another and a very different one. 


| deposited 


in the registry of the Bishop of London. Lord 


“Mother,” he said, thoughtfully, “I think I will go and| Brougham’s Act extinguished the Gretna Green marriages, or 


stay a week at the Hall.” 


|rather those of Mr. 


[urray, who kept the turnpike-gate at 


My lord was always urging him to visit there,and just now | the Border—for he had almost superseded Gretna by explain- 
the Hall was full of Christmas guests, those who would be, ing to English runaway couples that the further journey of 
his friends and comrades in the years to come. I put up) two miles was superfluous, as the wedding in his presence on 
bis best clothes with a very heavy heart; but I kissed and the Scottish side would be equally valid. He had performed 
Vlessed him at the door, and Annie and I watched him till he} as many as forty-two marriages in one day. In 1856 he joined 


together no fewer than seven hundred and fifty-seven couples, 
) At the close of that year Mr. Murray's occupation was 
gone. 

It has been asserted that the marriage of the famons Lord 
Erskine to his mistress, Miss Sarah Buck, of York Buildings 
Marylebone, was a Gretna aftair. This is a mistake; the 
,event took place at Coldstream, in Berwickshire ; and it js 
not a little remarkable that two other great law lords, Eidon 
| and Brougham, should have wived at the same place. Indeed 
| all three Lord Chancellors found their hymeneal altar in the 
| parlor of the “ Newcastle Arms,” the chief inn of that plea- 
| sant little town, the haven of refuge in times gone by of many 
| clandestine lovers, and where General Monk raised the first 
| — of well-known “ Guards.” 
he first person that twined the bands of Hymen at famed 
| Gretna is sup d to have been a man named Scott, who 
resided at the Rigg, a few miles from the village, about 1750, 
Very little, however, is known of him. George Gordon, an 
old soldier, started up as his successor. After him came the 
noted Joseph Paisley, who first obtained the cognomen of 
the ‘‘ blacksmith,” in allusion to Vulcan’s empioyment as the 
celestial priest of matrimony. 

On more than one occasion Joseph received the handsome 
honorarium of one hundred guineas. Lord Westmoreland, 
Lord Deerhurst, and several other members of the aristocracy 
a fully that sum ; while many of the inferior fees were so 
arge that the priest, had he been prudent, might have lived 
merrily and yet died rich. 

He died in 1814. Long before that event happened, how- 
ever, Paisley had a formidable rival in David Lang, the father 
of the worthy who has now gone. The popular phrase 
Gretna Green arose from Joseph Paisley’s residence, which 
stood on the common or green between Gretna and Spring- 
field, half a mile farther east, to which latter village he 
removed “for convenience sake,” in 1791. It was in the 
following year that David Lang, originally a travelling pedlar, 
assumed the clerical functions, and for nigh half a century 
he did a “ grand trade in the wedding line,” as he was wont 
to say. He joined not a few scions of noble and powerful 
houses, such as the Villiers, the Beauclercs, and the Coven- 
tries. Lang used to declare there was not a single county in 
England, Wales, or Ireland, where he would not find some 
person who had “ stood up before him.” When asked which 
he liked best to marry, the English, Welsh, or Irish, the reply 
was “Oh, the English, to be sure! Your rich gentlemen 
from the South for me; they are the fellows, sir, for scatter- 
ing the gold. Why, when the business was well and speedily 
done, I have seen them chuck me a fifty-pound note.” 

Until 1825 the village could not boast of an inn, and 
clandestine couples had been obliged to repair to the priest’s 
house. In that year was opened an hostelry under the some- 
what high-sounding name of “ Gretna Hall.” Here, in jovial 
Sandy Linton’s back parlor, old Lang took up his abode as 
high priest of Hymen. A visitor calling one day found him 
in that state which is best described as “ roarin’ fou.” It was 
his custom always of an afternoon. Some fear having been 
expressed that he would hardly te able in his then condition 
to discharge his duty, “ Why, bless you, sir!” exclaimed 
David, erecting his body in the chair, for he was nearly in- 
capable of rising, “ that’s all you know about it. I am quite 
sober just now, quite sober; [am never soberer. But at any 
rate, sir, that is a matter of no consequence. I have married 
hundreds when I was as blind as a bat.” He was cut off 
suddenly in 1827, in his seventy-second year, from the effects 
of a severe cold caught while attending the great sensational 
trial at Lancaster of Mr. Wakefield, for the abduction of Miss 
Turner, a rich heiress of fifteen. These were among the last 
persons of distinction that Lang united in the bonds of holy 
—T. 

Simon Lang may be said to have succeeded to the bishopric, 
since his father had been familiarly known as “ the Lishop.” 
A person named Elliott put in a claim to the title, and being 
a cunning, clever fellow, he did a good stroke of business for 
some years. Yet, spite of opposition, Simon flourished 
abundantly, “ following closely his legitimate occupations of 
marrying and weaving, and occasionally varying the tone of 
these by doing a little smuggling on the quiet.” He long out- 
lived all his competitors, ons saw the decline of the golden 
days of Gretna. The united careers of the two Langs, father 
and son, as priests, extended over eighty years. Peace to 
their manes, and may all the mischief they did be forgiven 
them ! 

In the early days of this resort of an.orous couples whose 
union the prudence of parents or guardians prohibited, the 
average number of marriages was about sixty a year ; in later 
times the number rose to four hundred annually. The fees 
ranged from half-a-guinea up to fifty pounds, and, as we have 
seen, even double that sum. As the rank of the eloper, s0 
the fee, and this was usually adjusted by the information of 
the postillions from Carlisle, who were in the pay of the 
priest. Haid-up couples, however, have occasionally been 
united at the low figure of a dram of whiskey—when Paisley 
or Lang were themselves similarly situated, and more than 
ordinarily thirsty. The ceremony, when ceremony was used, 
was that of the Church of England. In the extraordinary 
document published by Mr. Edward Wakefield, in which be 
tells the story of his abduction of Miss Turner, there occurs 
this pa :—* When near Gretna, I found that she was 
well acquainted with the marriage service, having, as she 
told me, ‘often read it, little thinking then that she should 
want it so soon.’ I, therefore, in order to gratify another 
romantic whim, took care that the ceremony should be more 
formal and solemn than is either necessary or usual at Gretna. 
She performed her pert in it with the utmost cheerfulness; 
giving steadily, and with evident signs of feeling, right 
arswers to the solemn questions of the marriage service ; and 
when I first called her my wife, she embraced me with a8 
much tenderness as if I had been the long-cherished object 
of her choice.” : 

It was certainly not often that the ceremony was either 
formal or solemn, particularly when the bishop was, to quote 
bimself, “as blind as a bat.’ On these not unfrequent 
occasions, a marriage certificate only was given, signed before 
hand by himself and two witnesses under fictitious names. 
Ot course the vast majority of these runaway lovers hailed 
from England, though, curious to relate, parties have beet 
known to betake themselves to the Green all the way from 
the north of Scotland, to celebrate a marriage which a few 
lines written by a magistrate and signed by two witnesses at 
home might have effected equally well, according to the 
present law of that country. But then gushing Strepho2 
and Chloe would have missed the romance. ; 

The marriage of Lord Westmoreland with the great bei 
ess of Mr. Child, the banker, is remembered for one circu 
stance. The fugitive pair being closely pursued, and nearly 
overtaken when within a few miles of the Border, the earl, t 

in a start of ten minutes, drew a pistol and shot the leading 
horse of Mr, Child’s carriage, The eldest daughter of tis 
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Gretna wedding, Lady Sophia Fane, inherited the immense | the Nile lower down, I had to cross two rivulets which flow 


fortune of her grandfather, including the bank at Temple 
Bar, and having married Lord Jersey, became mother of Lady 
Adela Ibbetson. The reader who may be interested will find 
a graphic account of how Lord Dundonald piratically carried 
oft the lady of his love to the famous Scotch village, in the 
autobiography of that gallant seaman. Here, too, the poet 
Shelley contracted that unfortunate union with his first wife, 
Harriet Westbrook, the daughter of a retired hotel-keeper—a 
match that proved as unhappy as it was ill-considered, and in 
the end tragic. 

There is an amusing story told of two stern parents who, 
in 1794, chanced to meet at the inn at Longtown, the one in 
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{into the north end of Lake Moero; one was thirty, the other 
| forty yards broad, crossed by bridges; one had a quarter, the 
| other half a mile of flood on each side. Moreover, one, the 
Luao, had covered a plain abreast of Moero, so that the water 
on a great part reached from the knees to the upper part of 
the chest. The plain was of black mud, with grass higher 
than our heads. We had to follow the path, which in places 
the feet of passengers had worn into deep ruts. Into these 
we every now and then plunged, and fell over the ankles in 
soft mud, while hundreds of bubbles rushed up, and bursting 
emitted a frightful odor. We had four hours of this wading 
and plunging—the last mile was the worst; and right glad 


hot chase after his son, the other in wild pursuit of his| were we to get out of it to the sandy beach of Moero, and 
daughter—both some miles before them on the road to Gretna. | bathe in the clear tepid waters. In going up the bank of the 


The meeting of the fathers was highly indignant—each 


lake, we first of all forded four torrents thigh-deep; then a 


accuses the other of wanting in vigilance and authority over | river eighty yards wide, with three hundred yards of flood on 


his own child, which might have prevented the wicked ex- 


its west bank, so deep that we had to keep to the canoes till 


pedition, ete. ete. The discovery is made that the resources | within fifty yards of the higher ground; then four brooks 
of the place are not equal to two carriages. Have they nota | from five to fifteen yards broad.” 


common object ?—they agree to share one carriage. Arrived 


Dr. Livingstone then says :—‘ One of these, the Chungu, 


at the last stage from Gretna, the wrathful parents find that | possesses a somewhat melancholy interest, as that on which 


neither carriage nor horses are procurable for love or money. 


poor Dr. Lacerda died. He was the only Portuguese visitor 


The horses which had brought them from Longtown are too| who had any scientific education, and his latitude of 
jaded to continue the journey. The gentlemen think over | Cazembe’s town on the Chungu being fifty miles wrong, 
the position of aflairs; to overtake the young folks is im-| probably reveals that his mind was clouded with fever when 
possible, and so, like sensible men, they shake hands, resolve | he last observed ; and any one who knows what that implies 
to remain, and give the bridegroom and bride the parental | will look on his error with compassion.” There is, however, 


blessing on their return. 


Portpatrick, on the coast of Wigtonshire, was long cele- 


some great mistake here on the part of our traveller; for Dr. 
acerda, the first Portuguese envoy to the court of the 


brated as the Gretna Green for Ireland. ‘Te distance across | Cazembe in 1798, who had been Astronomer-Royal at Lisbon, 
the channel is only twenty-one miles, being the nearest point | made his last observation, on September 21st of that year, at 


of communication between Great Britain and Erin’s Isle. 





Chama (“ Mouro Achinto”), which spot he placed in 100 deg. 


Runaway couples on presenting themselves to the minister, | 20 min. 35 sec. N. lat., and 80 deg. 1 min. 45 sec. E. long., and 
and satisfying him there was no legal obstacle to their union | it was not till the 18th of the following month (October) that 
—no difficult matter, we may be sure—were admitted to the | he died, and was buried in the valley of the Chungu, not far 
benefit of proclamation in the parish church immediately on | from the Cazembe’s residence. On the maps there is a dis- 
their arrival, and were married straight off. The marriage | tance of some hundred and fifty miles between the two 


was duly registered in the records of the Kirk Session, and | 


places; so that, if Chungu is wrongly placed, it will not be 


attested by -the minister and witnesses. The fees exacted | the fault of Lacerda. The singular fact has to be noticed, 
were according to the rank of the parties. At one time the | that when the officers of the second mission in 1831 reached 
lowest sum accepted was five pounds, subsequently raised to | this spot, they founc there a hut in charge of a Muine- 
ten pounds, payable to the minister, with an additional twenty | mashama (grave-keeper), the site having thus during three- 


shillings to the Session clerk. 


In 1826, in consequence of the interference of the Church 


and-thirty years been held sacred as the sepulchre of the 
Mozungos (“ wisemen,” as all white men are called); such 


Courts, the practice was abandoned. It had been in vogue | being the title by which the Governor of the province of the 


about half a century, and the records of these weddings ex- 


Rios de Sena (which Dr. Lacerda was) is known in the 


hibit the names of one hundred and ninety-eight gentlemen, | country of the Cazembe. It will be interesting to learn from 
fifteen officers of the army and navy, and thirteen noble-| Dr. Livingstone whether this memorial of a great, learned, 


men. 


The Church of Scotland did what it could to pull down the 


and good man is still in existence. 
I have said that our traveller wrote from Lake Bangweolo 


aliars of Baal, as they were called, at Gretna, but in vain.|on July 8th, 1867. How long he remained there, what he 
Fond lovers despised the fulminations of the kirk, and ex- | did there, and whither he uext bent his steps, we have not 
communication was the only penalty it could inflict. What | yet the means of knowing. But he would appear to have 
terrors had an ecclesiastical interdict for “ Love’s young | made considerable researches thereabouts, for he gives the 
dream?” And so the reform which the General Assembly | following summary of the streams which he then considered 
was powerless to effect, was at last accomplished by a special | to form the sources of the Nile :— 


Act of Parliament.—Cassell’s Magazine. 
————_@—____—_ 
DR. LIVINGSTONE AND HIS DISCOVERIES. 
BY CHARLES T. BEKE, PH.D. 
IN THREE PARTS. —PART Il. 


“Tt is not one source from a lake but upwerds of twenty 
of them. Lake Liemba, which possibly is an arm of Tan- 
ganyika, has four rivers flowing intoit. . . . . Taking 
these four rivers as one line of drainage (a fifth from Marungu 
must be added), then the Chambeze flows from the side into 
the centre of a great valley,and receives three streams as large 
as the Isis at Oxford, or Avon at Hamilton. The Chambeze 


After peace had been concluded, Dr. Livingstone paid a | enters Bangweolo Lake, and receives two streams, then 
visit to the chief, Msama, in company with the Arab traders ; | Changes its name to Luapula, and flowing north receives two 
and having parted from these latter, who evinced the greatest | Steams about fifty yards broad each. Luapula receives one, 
kindness towards him, and anxiety for his safety and success, | #24 enters Moero Lake to receive five streams; one is eighty 
he continued his journey northwestward to Lake Moero, | Yards broad, and always requires canoes, On leaving Moero 
which he reached’ on September 8th (in another letter he | it is called Lualaba, which receives two good-sized streams, 
says November 8th), 1867. Atits northern part this lake is | 874 it forms Ulenge, either a lake with many islands or a 
from twenty to thirty miles broad, while further south it has | 1vision into many streams, which are taken up by the Lufira, 
a breadth of at least sixty miles, and it is fifty miles long. | @ large river, which by five branches drains the west side of 
Ranges of tree-covered mountains flank it on either side, but | the great valley, which probably is that of the Nile. I have 
at the broad part the western mountains dwindle out of | Still to follow down the Lualaba, and see whether, as the 


sight. 


natives assert, it passes Tanganyika to the west, or enters it 


Passing up the eastern side of Lake Moero (and therefore, | #04 finds an exit by the river called Loanda into Lake 
as would seem, returning southward), the traveller came to Chowambe, which I conjecture to be that discovered by Mr. 
the residence of the Muata Cazembe, a monarch whose pre- | Baker”—that is to say, the Albert Nyanza, of which by that 
decessors have been twice visited by the Portuguese. “ His | ume Livingstone had heard. 


town stands on the north-east bank of the lakelet Mofwe; 


It is deeply to be regretted, on every account, that our 


this is from two to three miles broad, and nearly four long. | traveller should have sent home no observations whatever, 
It has several low, reedy islets, and yields plenty of fish—a | either on this or any other occasion, and not even any data 
species of perch. It is not connected With either the Luapula | from which to determine, with some approach to accuracy, 


or Moero. I was forty days at Cazembe’s.” 


the position of any of the important sites discovered and 


And this is absolutely all that Dr. Livingstone says | Visited by him. This, however, has been intentional on his 
respecting this mysterious potentate, his country, and his | Part; for, when complaining to Lord Clarendon of his 
people! From bis former letier, written at the * Town of | treatment to which his observations on his former journey 
Cazembe,” we find that he was there on December 14th, 1867, | had been subjected at home, he said: “The desecration my 


but that is all. 


ositions have suffered is probably unknown to the Council 


In anticipation of the interesting description which our | lof the Royal Geographical Society], but that is all the more 
traveller will have to give of a part of Africa almost entirely | Teason why I should adhere to my resolution to be the guar- 
unkaown to the world, I may refer to six articles under the | dian of my own observations till publication. I regret this, 
title of “ The Regions of the Cazembe, and Dr. Livingstone’s | because the upsetting of a canoe, or anything happening to 
Recent Explorations,” which appeared in the second volume | myself, might lead to the entire loss of the discoveries. 


of Illustrated Travels, the same having been compiled and 


Mr. Stanley, the American traveller, of whom I am about 


translated by me, principally from Major A. C. P. Gamitto’s | to make mention, is however now on his way to England 
work, “O Muata Cazembe,” published at Lisbon is 1854; | with a large box full of correspondence and papers, that will 
being a narrative of the second mission from the Portuguese | fully explain Dr. Livingstone’s recent travels; so that the 
Governor of the Rios de Sena to the court of the Cazembe, in | deplorable contingency contempiated by the traveller is 


the year 1831. 
As already stated, our English traveller, Dr. Livingstone 


remained forty days at the court of the Muata Cazembe, and 
then he appears to have intended to continue his journey 


happily obviated. ; 

,| After writing frem Lake Bangweolo on July 8th, 1868, as 
already mentioned, the movements of our traveller during 
the next ten months are unknown, except that it would seem 


southward to Lake Bangweolo ; but the rains had set in, and | he thence proceeded northward along the eastern side of Lake 
tuis lake was reputed to be very unhealthy; and as be had | Tanganyika as far as Ujiji in 5 deg. 8. lat., whence on May 
not a grain of medicine of any kind, he thought it would be | 30th, 1869, he addressed a few lines to his friend D;. Kirk at 
unwise to proceed thither at that season. He therefore | Zanzibar, informing him not of what he had done, but of 
turned northwarus, with the intention of going to Ujiji, on | what he was about to do! His words in this most remarka- 


the east side of Tanganyika, where he had goods; and as hc 


ble letter are :—‘ As to the work to be done by me, it is only 


had heard nothing from the world for more than two years, | to connect the sources which I discovered from 500 to 700 


he hoped to find letters likewise; but when he got within 
thirteen days of Tanganyika, he was brought to a stand-still 
by the superabundance of water in front. A native party that 


miles south of Speke and Baker’s with their Nile. The 
volume of water which flows north from lat. 12 deg. south is 
so large, that I suspect I have been working at the sources of 


came through described the country as being so inundated as |the Nile. I have [also] to go down the eastern line of 


often to be thigh and even waist-deep, with dry slee ing- 
Places difficult to find. This flood lasts till May or June. 


“ At last,” says the traveller, “ I became so tired of inactivity 


that I doubled back on my course to Cazembe.” This second 


drainage to Baker’s turning-point. Tanganyika [and] Nyige 
Chowambe (Baker's?) are one water, and the head of it is 300 


,|miles south of this [Z¢., Ujiji, where he then was]. The 
western and central lines of drainage converge into an 


time, however, he does not appear to have remained there | unvisited lake west or south-west of this. The outflow of 


long, inasmuch as we find him at the southern Lake Bang- 
Weolo on July 8th, 1868, when the floods could scarcely have 


this lake, whether to Congo or Nile, I have to ascertain. 
The people west of this, called Manyema, are cannibals, if 


Ceased; and, in fact, the following description of what he! Arabs speak truly. I may have to_go there first, and [then 


underwent on his way through the waters must be understood 


northwards] down Tanganyika, if I come out uneaten, and 


as applying to this part of his journey, though the com-| find my new squad from Zanzibar.” 


mencement would seem to relate to that portion of it which 
lay to the north of the Cazembe’s town :—“ To give an idea 
of the inundation which, in a small way, enacts the part of 


The statement here made that “ Tanganyika and Nyige 
Chowambe (Baker’s?) are one water,” was generally under- 
stood as deciding in the affirmative the original great ques- 
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tion which Livingstone had gone out to ascertain ; that is to 
say, “ whether any waters may flow northwards from the 
Tanganyika towards the Nile ;” this question of the drainage 
of Tanganyika being a most singular one, on account of the 
various opinions entertained respecting it, not only by 
diflerent persons, but by the same persons (myself included) 
at different times. Still, it was very far from settling this 
point; for, as I shall have to show, Dr. Livingstone is said to 
have ascertained from personal inspection that the rivei 
Ruzigi, at the north end of Tanganyika, flows into and not 
out of the lake. 

Of far greater importance, however, than the question of 
the outflow of Tanganyika, is the entirely new one raised by 
Dr. Livingstone himself, by his wonderful discovery of these 
southern waters, which he at first had, as I believe correctly, 
declared to be the sources of the Nile, but which he now 
suspected might be “the sources of the Congo as well as 
those of the Nile.” And it was in order to settle this 
momentous question that he determined on crossing Lake 
Tanganyika, wad proceeding into the unknown regions to 
the west of it, that is to say, assuming (as he did) that the 
eastern line of drainage through Tanganyika communicated 
with the Nile, and that the western and central lines of 
drainage converged into an unvisited lake, apparently Ulerge, 
he accurately defined the question remaining to be solved by 
him when he said, “ The outflow of this, whether to Congo 
or Nile, I have to ascertain.” 

The great explorer of Southern Africa appears, however, 
to have been unable to proceed forthwith on this new enter- 
prise, the accomplishment of which would, in itself alone, be 
more than sufficient to establish the undying fame of any 
traveller, For in the July following (1869) he was still at 
Ujiji, unable to move for want of carriers and supplies. In 
order to relieve him from his difficulties, the Earl of Clarendon 
generously recommended the ‘grant by Her Majesty's 
Government of £1,000, which sum was given to Mr. Consul 
Churchill in June, 1870, to take with him to Zanzibar, so as 
to eneble Dr. Kirk to fit out a native expedition, to carry to 
Ujiji whatever was needful for the traveller. At the same 
time I must not omit to mention that Livingstone’s sterling 
friend, Mr. James Young, had already placed considerable 
sums of money at the disposal of Dr. Kirk for the like 
purpose. 

Shortly after July, 1869 (there are no means at present of as- 
certaining the precise dates or facts), Dr. Livingstone appears 
to have crossed Tangavyika from Ujiji and gone, as he had 
contemplated, into the country of Theseen, west of that 
lake, about a month’s journey, or probably some 200 or 300 
miles, from Ujiji, where there is said to be a thriving ivory 
mart; and from that time forth until quite recently we 
remained without any certain knowledge of his proceedings, 
or even of his existence ! 

Consul Churchill, on his arrival at Zanzibar, lost no time in 
forwarding the necessary supplies; but the natives to whoa 
they were entrusted, instead of proceeding with them into 
the interior, remained at Bagamoyo on the coast of the main- 
land, under the pretence of not being able to obtain porters, 
until Dr. Kirk went over to them in February, 1871, and 
hurried them off. At that time nothing whatever hal been 
heard of Dr, Livingstone, but in the following month (March 
18th) Dr. Kirk wrote from Zanzibar, forwarding a copy of a 
letter received from an Arab Sherif at Ujiji, dated November 
15th, 1870, by which he reported that a month before that 
date, consequently in the middle of October, Dr. Livingstone 
was at the town of Menakoso in Manyema, “ waiting for the 
caravans, being helpless, without means, and with few fol- 
lowers, only eight men, so that he could not move elsewhere 
or come down.” The Sherif reported at the same time that 
he had forwarded supplies from Ujiji, and that the Arab 
merchants, in whose company, the Christian was, intended to 
return to that place in 1871, 


a 
BEETHOVEN AND THE ORCHESTRA. 


Into that great inert organism, the orchestra, Beethoven 
infused fresh life. And this fresh life threw out and deve 
loped organs of its own, the very rudiments of which had 
been previously unsuspected. Under the breath of his vivify- 
ing genius every member of that languid colossus leapt into 
movement and gave forth a cry of discovery. All things in 
nature seemed to have suddenly found in the vast receptacle 
of sounds each a voice of its own. A living idea seems to 
have entered into everything. It announces its presence 
timidly, with faltering indecision. It questions all that passes, 
and seems to be seeking, athwart the restless flux of inter- 
mingled harmonies, some flying point on which to settle. 
But it is sucked and drawn onward, like a drowning swim- 
mer whose saturated garment sinks and rises trailed by the 
streaming flood. From every hovering echo it beseeches 
affirmation of its dubious fate. In all those conflicting voices, 
plangent, passionate, intense, it finds assurance. Plaintive at 
first, and trembling between hope and doubt, soon it becomes 
expostulatory and fiercely impatient, then imperative. What 
conflict! what overthrow! what triumph! The whole or- 
chestra, like the chest of an awakening giant, heaves, groans, 
and bursts into tremendous utterance, every word of which is 
articulate, but articulate only in music’s mighty language. 

If we could take the orchestral instruments one by one 
and interrogate them separately, and if they could speak to 
us in our own language, I think they would say, “ Al, that 
man knew how to make us utter what we ourselves were 
surprised at.” Ile bade the cavalry trumpets mingle their 
martial signals with the agnvs ded and stimulate the agony of 
prayer. The horn had an “imperfection’—that choking, 
sutlocated note produced by a man’s fist thrust into the throat 
of it. Passages were considerately contrived for this instru- 
ment so as to mark as much as possible its constitutional 
defect. Beethoven developed that defect into a beauty. Our 
present mechanical age has invented the cornet-a-piston, and 
thereby extinguished one of the most beautiful notes in the 
orchestra. The kettle-drum—a caldron with a skin stretched 
over it—an instrument so primitive that a partially-civilized 
negro would probably disdain the use of it—Beethoven filled 
with sullen power. Who has not shuddered at those mufiled 
significant sounds he strikes from it ’—sounds sinking into 
immeasurable distances, as though it were the last throb of 
our own hearts to which immensity was listening. Even 
silence received from him a voice, and in his orchestral 
music the rest between two notes is as a sigh from the abyss. 
—Fortnightly Review. 
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Mich. has used her Wheeler and Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine 
constantly since 1864, doing her family sewing for nine per- 
sons, and general dress-making, without any repairs or break- 
ing a needle. See the new Improvements and Woods’ Lock- 








Stitch Ripper, 


Facts For THE Lapies.—Mrs. Robert Chalmers, Detroit, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Saturday Matinee, the Grand Spectacle of “* Le Roi Carotte.”’ 








BOOTH’S THEATRE.— EVERY EVENING, AND 
Saturday Matinee, Mr. and Mrs. Dion Boucicault, in “ Arrak na Pogue.” 








WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MISS 
Lydia Thompson, in ‘‘ Kenilworth.” 


FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, the origina: comedy of “ Diamonds.” 


OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Saturday Matinee, Miss Charlotte Thompson, in ‘* One Wife.” 


UNION SQUARE THEATRE.--TUESDAY EVENING, 
and during the week, Victorien Sardou’s new play of * Agnes.” 


WOOD’S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 


every afternoon and evening. 




















CENTRAL PARK GARDEN.—THEODORE THOMAS’ 
Summer-Night Concerts. 








SPECIAL, NOTICES. 


OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$230,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
cashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 





Hevs= HOLD ECONOMY. 
Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot. 
850 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 





ARRY DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD’ FOR 
Invalids The ‘nost nutritive preparation ever offered to the 
public. REVALENTA CHOCOLATE, a most delightful beverage. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New York. 








Children Teething. 


The mother finds a faithful friend in MRS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
SYRUP. It is perfectly reliable. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


As the Axsron in future will be published on Friday, it is necessary 
that all Advertisements and Announcements should be handed iu by 
Tharsday afternoon at the latest, to insure insertion. 





As there remain but a few copies of the ‘“‘ Hudson by Sunset,” offered 
last year as a premium to our subscribers, it is requested that those who 
wish to have this picture will make immediate application, so as to pre- 
vent disappointment. 





—_SS——— 
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PIERCY WILSON, Proprietor. 
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THE GENEVA CONFERENCE. 

Notwithstanding the injunction of secresy attending the 
proceedings at Geneva, it has leaked out that by the formal 
award, which will be promulgated in a few days, England is 
mulcted in damages to the amount of three millions sterling. 
We see no reason to doubt the correctness of this assumption, 
and we believe that the decision will be favorably received in 
both countries as a final issue to a question that has so long 
prevented an open and friendly understanding between the 
two governments. We are glad that such an example of 
mutual forbearance has been furnished to the world, and we 
hope that it will have a weighty effect on the diplomacy of 
the future. There are, however, two or three points to be 
discussed, before the matter passes into the domain of history, 
the most important of which, are the views entertained by 
the arbitrators in the wording of their decision, and the stipu- 
lations regarding the rights of neutrals and belligerents tha; 
must have an important bearing on international laws. We 
have seen it argued in the American Press, that the mere 
award of damages shows that all the allegations contained in 
their case were proven, and that Great Britain is convicted 
not only of daches as regard the confederate cruisers, hut also 
of open connivance with the Southern Confederacy. We 
deem such an opinion to be both ill-judged and without 
foundation, and it would be more prudent and conciliatory 
to await the decision, before expatiating on its wording. 
That the United States had just cause of grievance we have 
not denied, but we always maintained that even the moral 
support for the lost cause, which some Americans claim to 
have emanated from England, could never be made the sub- 
ject of an award of damages, and much less so could the 
recognition ‘of the Confederacy as belligerents be made the 
subject of international arbitrament. We thus believe that 
the judgment will hinge entirely on the lack of strong and’ 
immediate measures, which allowed the cruisers to escape 
from English ports, and then their recognition as belligerents, 
despite the fact that they had never entered Confederate 
waters. Assuming such to be the case, it would necessitate 
an award of damages as regards the Alabama, while the 
depredations of the Georgia would be ignored by the tribu- 


nal. The right of a neutral to sell a ship fully armed and 
equipped would be conceded, but its status on the seas could 
not be recognized until its standard was hoisted in a bellige- 
rent’s waters, This assumption leads us to the discussion of 
the effects of such a judgment on international affairs.. 

The law of vations as it effects belligerents and neutrals in 
a maritime war has always been a source of danger, so ill- 
defined is its construction. It has generally been the aim of 
public jurists to insure and enlarge the rights of neutrals, and 
of all countries, the United States from its position and policy 
should be the first to claim and safeguard such privileges. 
But in the exigencies of fortifying its argument at Geneva, 
the Washington Government has stultified its past policy in 
circumscribing the privileges of a neutral, and if its views 
are endorsed by the arbitrators, such judgment might lead toa 
joint treaty among all the maritime powers, which will 
militate adversely to the interests of commerce, that great 
and inestimable mediator of peace and concord on the 
earth. We do not believe in such a result, and it is probable 
that beyond settling a few points of litigation, arising from 
the course of the Civil War, the conference at Geneva will 
come to an end, without even proposing a method by which 
such disputes can, in the future, be avoided. Treaties 
between nations are often but dead letters, and if a treaty 
affecting the rights of neutrals cannot be endorsed and 
enforced by every power, it is only fit for the wadding of the 
first cannon that will be fired in the next maritime war. 





THE AUTUMN MANQUVRES. 


Many eventful years have passed since, among his legions 
at Satory, the Prinee-President of the French Republic laid 
his plans for the coup d'etat that restored the empire. With 
one or two unimportant exceptions, peace had reigned in 
Europe for upwards of three decades. There were, it is true, 
the Schleswig-Holstein aflair, the Eastern Question, and the 
Spanish marriages, that threatened to eventuate in war, but 
the conciliatory policy adopted by Louis Philippe and his suc- 
cessive cabinets, as also the lack of preparation on every side 
for immeditae hostilities, prevented an outbreak, and the pre- 
sent generation would probably have not witnessed the stu- 
pendous changes wrought of late years in the map of Eu- 
rope, had France remained contented under its constitutional 
monarchy. But with the overthrow of the Orleans dynasty, 
and with the republican demonstrations in almost every 
state in Europe, it became apparent that the days of peace 
were at an end, and from the days of that memorable camp 
at Satory date the triumphs and disasters of the French 
Empire. 

Now everything is changed, and Europe forms a vast 
camping ground, in which millions of men are annually ex- 
ercised in the correct method of butchering their neighbors, 
while all the recent discoveries of science and art are made 
subservient to military purposes. It is but a period of 
armed truce that we are passing through, and in afew short 
years we shall probably witness a renewal of hostilities that 
will spread all over Europe, and even into the con- 
fines of Asia and Africa; and for this conflict every nation 
is preparing to develop its resources. In Germany, France, 
Russia, and Italy, huge camps are now formed, and in mimic 
warfare are speedily detected all the shortcomings of the 
force, whether in tactics, discipline, strategy, or commissariat, 
for which experience, countless lives and treasure would be 
wasted in an actual conflict. England has also caught the 
military fever; there was a time within our memory when 
soldiers in that country were looked on as mere uscless 
appendages, and every year still further reductions were made 
in their ranks. The troops, with the exception of the guards, 
were carefully banished to foreign parts, and all field days 
were limited to mere regimental parades. The service was 
so demoralized by this studied neglect that the Iron Duke 
doubted whether twenty thousand men could be got together 
in London, and then, whether a general could be found to 
place them properly in a line of battle. Since those days, we 
have passed through the Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny, 
and now there is in England a revival in the public 
interest as regard military matters, which although it ensures 
safety from invasion may infuse a dangerous element into the 
foreign policy of the naticn. 

During the past week a grand pageant’ has been held on 
Salisbury Plains, which has led to an outbreak of military 
furore throughout the land. From forty to fifty thousand 
men, divided into opposing armies, have been manceuvring 
and battling on the banks of the Avon, as if in actual war- 
fare. We read of the invading army and of the national 
forces ; the attacks and repulses ; the villages bombarded and 
carried at the point of the bayonet; the feints and counter- 
marches, ard then the finale. It is all very glorious. There 
is the roar of the cannon, the fusilade of the line, the charges 
of cavalry, a chaotic blending of flashing steel, inspiring 
clarions and rousing cheers. And yet, to be candid, we 
scarcely, at this distance, can comprehend how these manceu- 
vres can representan actual conflict. We perfectly understand 
the duties of the umpires, and doubtless their decisions are 
in the main correct, as far as tactics and strategy are con. 
cerned ; but it is only by the stern casualties of war, and the 
pluck and endurance shown in each army, that a true esti- 
mate could be obtained. It is merely an agreeable pastime, 
in which both officers and men will reap experience, but we 
should be sorry to see these manceuvres assume too great an 
‘mportatice. From one stage to another in public opinion we 





might find England burning for an opportunity to utilize her 


petted playthings, and rushing into a war which, under other 
circumstances, might have been avoided. We hope that 
Great Britain’s military efficiency will be fully maintained, 
but we believe that the large sums expended on this occasion 
might have been more profitably invested in solving many 
of the social questions of the day, in which the prosperity 
of the country is more intricately connected. 


THE CRICKET MATCH. 


The grand match that takes place on the Hoboken grounds 
of the St. George’s Club on the 18th and 19th inst. between 
the eleven English gentlemen and a picked team of twenty- 
two,promises to be a brilliant and successful aftair. Much inter- 
est has been manifested in their doings in Canada, where they 
have shown their thorough mastery of the game by winning 
every match in which they were engaged, but it is to be hoped 
that they will be put on their mettle to achieve a like triumph 
here and in Philadelphia. Whatever may be the result, the 
gentlemen players are assured of an enthusiastic welcome, 
for although it is difficult to keep up a club in New York to 
a full and efficient standard, the interest in this manly game 
will be greatly revived by this auspicious visit. Mr. W. G. 
Grace is, of course, the chief attraction, as he is generally 
admitted to be the first representative batsman of England, 
but every one of the team possesses some special talent 
which is sure to be fully developed on the occasion. Mr. 
Brancker, who is an ardent supporter of the game, has taken 
in hand the preliminary arrangements, and has found a ready 
response to his arduous duties, in the influential support he 
has received from our leading British residents. The full 
programme has not as yet been published, but we are glad to 
state that the sale of tickets has been so large as already to 
insure a brilliant attendance, many ladies having intimated 
their intention of being present on the occasion. At a special 
meeting held lately by the club, the following were selected 
to represent New York: Messrs. Gibbs, Cox, Bowman, Orr, 
Moeran, Jones, Torrance, Fortune, Bance, Sleigh, Sparks, 
Lemon, Cashman, Keeler, Eyre, George Wright, Harry 
Wright, Brewster, Stubberfield, Hatfield and Talvot, with one 
yet remaining to be chosen. This is as strong a team as can 
be collected, but many of these players, we fear, lack the 
nerve that constant practice imparts, especially in playing 
grand matches. But so much the more to their praise, if 
victory should perch on the St. George’s banner, the emblem 
of the club, and yet so dear to all. We have heard it rumored 
that the visitors will be invited to a supper at the Travellers’ 
Club, and we heartily endorse the idea. The Travellers, in 
its new quarters, is the most social club in New York, and 
thanks to the zeal and ability of its executive officers, chief 
among whom are Messrs. Mackie, Curphey, and Lamontagne, 
this club promises to rank as high as its London namesake, 
in the reception of distinguished foreigners visiting the city, 
and there are none who deserve a more hearty welcome than 
the representative cricketers of England. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


The contest for the St. Leger, that took place at Doncaster 
on Wednesday last, does not inculcate the belief that racing 
tends to ameliorate the race of horses. Of the one hundred 
and ninety-one subscribers, but sixteen were represented at 
the post, and the majority of those were cripples. Indeed, 
the question was such an Gpen one that many horses were 
started on the mere chance, and Prince Charlie,a noted 
roarer, was installed first favorite, notwithstanding that his 
legs were weak, and that he has been suffering from cracked 
heels. The race was run at a very moderate pace, and was 
won by Mr. Graham’s colt Wenlock, the favorite being 
second, and Vanderdecken third. It is curious how certain 
breeds achieve success on certain courses, Lord Clifden, the 
sire of the winner, having carried off this race in 1863, with- 
out distinguishing himself in his other engagements. We 
believe tiat in future races Wenlock will prove that the 
three-year-olds this season were of a very inferior calibre, 
and that the cause is to be traced to the over-training in their 
two-year-old form. It must, however, besaid that Cremorne, 
the best of the year, ran in more two-year-old races than any 
other horse, and this proves the more conclusively the glo- 
rious uncertainties of the turf. 

The German press has showed itself rather small in dis- 
cussing the success of the French loan. At first the National 
Gazette of Berlin characterised the subscription of forty-three 
milliards as “the greatest humbug” of the day, and other 
journals spoke of it in terms which, if less extreme, were not 
more indicative of good will. It has been reserved, however, 
to the Weser Gazette,a strongly Imperialist and Bismarckian 
journal, to outdo even the National Gazette in manifestations 
of national jealousy. That paper in a recent article pro- 
fesses to examine which of the two countries, France or 
Germany, has the better credit. France, it admits, is the 
richer of the two, but then Germany is the more economical, 
and does not run into debt. Why then might not Germany 
obtain the milliards thet have been forthcoming to M. de 
Goulard? To this inquiry the Weser Gazette replies without 
hesitation that the credit of Germany is both relatively and 
absolutely superior to that of France. “ We cannot demon- 
strate it, for we are happy enough not to have any need to 
borrow. But, if it were necessary, if we wished to borrow 
three milliards on the same conditions as France, the whole 





world would subscribe that loan not,twelve times but a 
‘ 
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hundred times over!” In these dull days, the French 
papers are glad of such an opportunity as the Weser Gazette 
affords them of triumphing over the Germans. The German 
soil (says the Constitutionnel) 1s poor, while that of France is 
rich; and, whereas the Frenchman knows how to take ad- 
vantage of the natural fertility of his country and its 
resources, the German is less inventive and less pertinaciously 
industrious. The great drawback of the Germans undoubt- 
edly is that even the milliards they will have from France 
will be absorbed in unproductive military expenditure. 

The Pall Mall Gazette states that a few of the ladies 
imprisoned in Mountj:y Female Convict Prison, Ireland, 
have during the past year by their restless behavior Urought 
discredit on all the inmates of that establishment, and caused 
no small pain to the directors, who in their annual report 
just issued say that had it not been for the persistent miscon- 
duct of a small body of prisoners whose violent and 
mischievous behavior not only brought punishment upon 
themselves, but in some instances induced other prisoners to 
commit themselves, the conduct of the convicts might have 
been stated to have been satisfactory. The directors observe 
that it will be quite impossile in a female prison to put a 
stop to the practices of destroying clothing, bedding, glass, 
and other public property until the prisoners are aware that 
such conduct will certainly entail a long additional imprison- 
ment upon them. At present a very light punishment only 
can be legally inflicted. The cost to the public of this 
destruction of clothing, &c., is, it is added, very considerable 
in the female prison. It is to be feared that no punishment, 
however severe, would put a stop to the objectionable 
practices referred to. Women of impulsive characters are 
apt to be mischievous, even outside the walls of Mountjoy 
Prison, when they have no amusements or occupations, and 
jt may be well imagined that when the sphere within which 
mischief may be committed is limited a destruction of clothes 
and furniture occasionally takes place. In truth, woman, 
although of course far superior to man in every point, is apt 
to be destructive when annoyed or suttering from ennui. 
Clothes, characters, furniture, nothing comes amiss to her 
when she is thoroughly “ out of sorts ;’ and it is this feature 
in her temperament which sometimes causes weak man to 
tremble lest, when she fills those high political offices for 
which she is so admirably qualified, she should in the dull 
season of the year smash and destroy the British Constitution 
pour passer le temps. 

There seems to be room for improvement in the method of 
agriculture pursued in the Balearic Islands. No kinds of 
machinery are used in farming, says Consul Bidwell in his 
report on the trade and commerce of these islands, lately 
issued. The soil is turned a few inches only deep by the 
old-fashioned Roman plough, drawn by mules or oxen, and 
it is broken by a simple hand-hoe, these being the only agri- 
cultural implements employed. The limited number of 
cattle—including horses, mules, pigs, and sheep—for the most 
part rove about on the mountain side, where they may gather 
pasture, but where the manure is lost; and although manure 
is scarce, bones and rags are regularly shipped off to other 
places. The mountain springs, instead of being conducted to 
a channel that would allow of their being profited by, are 
lost in the torrents of the winter months; while during the 
summer season there are few parts of the islands that do not 
suffer more or less from drought; and wells are almost un- 
known, though water is believed to exist in many places, at 
probably an insignificant distance from the surface. The 
only appliance for dza wing water for irrigation is the “ noria” 
of the Moors. Olive oil is prepared so carelessly that much 
is lost in the drawing, while its quality and market value is 
considerably deteriorated in the process; and even the wine, 
which is rich and strong, finds no favor in the European 
market, and is mostly disposed of in the Spanish colonies, 
Indeed, to give an idea of greater things from small, Consul 
Bidwell mentions that asparagus and strawberries, which 
grow wild in profusion, and may be easily raised to great per- 
fection, are not cultivated at all. The asparagus offered and 
readily bought in the market is as thin as a straw, and straw- 
berries hardly bigger than curranis are easily sold for 10d. a 
pint. Turnips and many other useful vegetables are quite 
unknown in the markets. 

It was not surprising that some little excitement was 
caused at Dover lately when Mr. Johnson left that town for 
Calais, not in the ordinary steam vessel, or encumbered by 8 
host of portmanteaus and carpet-bags like most passengers 
en route for France, but trusting simp'y to the strength of 
his own arms and legs, and with no other luggage than a 
light bathing costame. Mr. Johnson is not unknown to 
fame. The readers of the Daily Telegraph doubtless remem- 
ber well the “ parlous leap” this gentleman took off London 
Bridge some time ago, apparently with the meritorious object 
of saving a passenger by a river steamboat, who had unac- 
countably dropped into the waier. “ Jobnson’s jump” was 
immortalized by one of the most touching of the many 
touching articles that ever appeared in the Telegraph, and 
the brightness of his fame was but little obscured when it 
turned out that the passenger who fell out of the steamboat 
Was a near relation of Mr. Johnson, and that he voluntarily 
immersed himself to give Mr. Johnsona pretext for an alarm- 


the advice of a surgeon and got into the steamer. No one 
will blame him for thus tempering valor with discretion. If 
he had succeeded in accomplishing the feat of swimming 
across the Channel, all sense of security arising from our 
insular position would have been destroyed. 


A curious question has, it seems, arisen at Dalkeith, in 
Scotland, as to marriage ceremonies. A man named Ross 
and a woman named Lawless have been proceeded against 
on the charge of having falsely registered two of their chil- 
dren as legitimate, it being alleged that the ‘parents were not 
lawfully married. On the other hand the accused declare 
that they were under the impression the ceremony had been 
legally performed. In 1867 they left Dalkeith for Galashiels, 
and not having the requisite funds to get married by a min- 








ister, they each took a handful of meal and knelt down 
facing each other after placing a basin between them. Both 
then placed their handfuls of meal in the basin and mixed it, 
in token that they would not sever until “ death did them 
part.” After swearing to this effect upon a Bible they rose 
up and declared themselves man and wife. They then re- 
turned to Dalkeith, where they have since lived. , Consider- 
ing how very little has been held necessary to unite loving 
couples in Scotland in the bonds of holy matrimony, it 
would be thought that Mr. and Mrs. Ross had even under- 
gone an unnecessary amount of trouble to make the knot 
secure. 

In consequence of the various rumors respecting Belfort, a 
well-known writer on the staff of the Figaro has visited the 
place disguised as a peasant. His report is that the extensive 
works, iron-plated casemates, &c., only exist in the imagina- 
tion of some of his colleagues, and that the Germans are only 
doing at Belfort what they did in the forts round Paris. 
They arecontinually at work, and have thrown up temporary 
constructions, but nothing to cause the least alarm. “I do 
not pretend,” adds the writer, “that the Prussians do not 
stand upon their guard ; but their attitude is purely defensive. 
From morning till night they see bands of young men 
walking about with tri-colored cockades, singing ‘ Mourir 
pour la patrie’ The Germans look upon that seriously, 
which is only natural.” He then states that in a voyage 
round Belfort he visiied a village called Danjoutin, where 
he saw numbers of conscripts, many of them Alsatians by 
birth, who have decided on remaining French. All the lads 
wore cockades of red, white, blue, and green—the green as a 
woman who sold French cockades and German tobacco 
explained, was the emblem of hope. At Danjoutin there 
was vigorous dancing, conscripts waltzing to the sound of a 
clarionette playing the “ Lauterbach,” and singing “ Mourir 
pour la patric” in German! “The noise,” adds the Figaro, 
“ was fearful, but the tableau very graceful.” 


An extraordinary fracas that occurred lately between two 

Norwich magistrates would have afford ed enc less amusement 
to British readers, had it taken place in this country. The 
cause of the squabble appears to have been a remark made by 
Mr. C. E. Bignold that Mr. R. W. Blake, another magistrate, 
was “a foolish old man.” Mr. Blake followed Mr. Bignold 
from one part of the room to the other, observing, “ Neither 
physically nor mentally are you my superior, and how dare 
you call me a foolish old man?” Mr. Bignold replied that 
what had been said was the consequence of impertinent re- 
marks by Mr. Blake. Mr. Blake, upon this, rejoined, “ You 
may clatter your teeth, but old as I am I am not a coward, 
and I know some who are.” Mr. Bignold rejoined that he 
was not a youth, and immediately afterwards Mr. Blake said, 
“ You’re a coward.” Mr. Bignold ejaculated, “It’s a lie,” 
upon which Mr. Blake strvck Mr. Bignold in the face. Mr. 
Bignold caught hold of the coat of Mr. Blake, and a scufile 
ensued. Mr. Blake fell near the desk of the clerk, but, 
quickly regaining his feet, he seized hold of Mr. Bignold, and 
with considerable violence threw him against a partition 
which divides the magisterial seats from the body of the 
court. Here Mr. Bignold seems to have been almost at the 
mercy of Mr. Blake, but the latter was drawn away by his 
coat-tails by Mr. Bolingbroke, a third magistrate. In a brief 
interval in which there was a suspension of hostilities Mr. 
Bignold regained his feet and his lost hat, and Mr. Blake did 
not renew the fray, aithough he complained that when Mr. 
Bignold was down he had kicked out “like a savage.” 
Mr. Edmund Yates has arrived on a visit to the States, 
This gentleman enjoys the enviable repute of being one of 
the most popular novelists and brilliant essayists in England, 
and if, with these gifts, we should find combined a genial and 
sympathetic delivery, we predict an immense success to the 
course of lectures he intends to give in the principal cities 
of the country during the season. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Insect World. By Louis Figuiecr. Revised and cor- 
rected by P. Martin Duncan, F.R.S. New York: Appletcn 
and Co. No man knows better how to present the results 
of science in a popular form than M. Figuier, and no one 
has been more thoroughly successful in thi3 important field 
of literary labor. That such works as his have a peculiar 


their knowledge. To meet this very evident want, which 

has constantly increased, a host of admirable books have 

appeared, and within the past few years their number has 

been great. Among such works the volumes of Figuier have 

occupied a prominent place, and have enjoyed a well deserved 

popularity. The “Insect World” is an excellent example of 

the author's ability ; it aims to give a popular account of the 

various orders of insects, as well as a description of the habits 
and characteristics of many of the most interesting species. 

The book abounds in entertaining anecdotes relative to the 

singular habits of insects, and the wonderfully varied ways 
in which they maintain life. The account of the Termites, 
commonly, but improperly, called White Ants, is particularly 
rich ; the domestic economy of these little creatures is a fas- 
cinating study, and the author furnishes a most satisfactory 
record of their proceedings. Although higlily interesting to 
contemplate from a distance, the Termites must be anything 
but desirable neighbors to those who live in the same country 
with them. This volume has been presented in an exceed- 
ingly handsome form; it contains between five and six hun- 
dred illustrations, which are uniformly excellent. No pains 
have been spared in the production of the volume, and the 
result is a work as beautiful ag it is valuable. It merits un- 
qualified praise. 


Niagara: Its History and Geology, Incidents and Poetry. 
By George W. Holley. New York: Sheldon and Co. This 
is a very readable little volume, containing a large amount of 
information in regard to Niagara. The author has long 
been a resident in the village of Niagara Falls, and has 
amassed a great variety of knowledge concerning the subject 
of which he writes; he has evidently studied the theme 
con amore. and consequently his book haa an_ interest 
which seldom attaches to purely professional work. 
The sketch of the history of Niagara, from the first dis- 
covery of the country to the present day, is clear, concise 
and scholarly. The chapters relating to the geology of the 
place are also a valuable contribution to an intelligent ac 
quaintance with the great cataract. But perhaps the por- 
tion of the volume which will be found most interesting by 
the general reader is that which recounts the incidents, ad- 
ventures, and exploits which have taken place in the vicinity 
of the Falls within the last fifty years; and these matters 
occupy the larger portion of the work. The book has been 
very tastefully presented, with the exception of a few utterly 
abominable pictures, lithographs of the very poorest and 
coarsest kind; these are asad mar to a volume that, with- 
out them, would have been very attractive in appearance. 
In any future edition the publishers would do well to leave 
out these so-called illustrations; their omission would much 
enhance the value of the book. 


The Story of a Millionnaire. By L. Milbach. Translated 

from the German by N. Greene. New York: D. Appleton 
and Co. The decided sensation produced a few seascns ago 
by this lady’s historical novels (as her voluminous works 
were styled) is still fresh in the remembrance of the public; 
it will also be remembered how completely the sensation 
subsided ; for a time Miss Mtlbach was the absorbing at- 
traction, but, as might have been anticipated, the charm was 
not of very long duration. And now we are again presented 
with a work from her pen, sv much worse than anything 
which has preceded it that all familiar with her,writings will 
experience a genuine surprise. We should scarcely have 
deemed it possible that she could produce a work so rich in 
undesirable qualities, and so destitute of all the elements 
essential to a good novel. It were a waste of time—our 
readers’ and our own—to dwell long upon so meagre a sub- 
ject; it is unworthy of serious criticism. The theme and 
incidents are alike hackneyed; the characters are those of 
the most extravagant romantic melodrama, and bea: about 
the same relation to real life and character that may be ob- 
served in the lime-lighted scencs of a minor theatre. In- 
deed, the reader of these pages will be constantly reminded 
of East-side theatrical representations, if haply his fate has 
ever led him to the Old Bowery. As a fair example of the 
capacity displayed, both by author and translator, we quote 
the following passage, descriptive of the death of the “ mil- 
lionaire ;” perhaps we ought in justice to admit that it is 
the most grotesque passage which we could find for quota- 
tion: “ One sole, shrill, terrific shriek burst from Bonners’ 
lips, and as the torches lighted his clay-colored face, the 
staring eyes, now flashing with a frantic fire, the swollen 
nostrils, the blue, parted lips, between which the convulsively 
gnashing teeth were visible—whien this picture of the mad- 
ness of despair was seen by his pursuers, they were struck 
with a horror that deprived them of all mental or physical 
power.” 
Saratoga in 1901. By Eli Perkins. Illustrated with two 
hundred Photo-Etchings by Arthur Lumley. New York: 
Sheldon and Co. A series of letters, many of which origi- 
nally appeared in the Commercial Advertiser. We do not 
find much to admire either in the humor or the taste of the 
wriler ; but the book may be found amusing by travellers, and 
may yield a momentary entertainment. Some of the illustra- 
tions are really clever and spirited, but the majority are in 
excellent keeping with the text. 


value is a fact that every thoughtful person must at once ap- 
preciate. The great mass of intelligent people are wholly 
unable to command the time requisite for the acquirement of 
a scientific education ; it is simply impossible; at the same 
time they are fully alive to the importance of the subject, and 
eagerly embrace every opportunity to enlarge the sphere of 


From T. B. Peterson and Brothers, Philadelphia, we have 
received The Chevalier, being the sixth and final series of 
Dumas’ “ Memoirs of a Physician.” Like its predecessors, 
this volume is intensely and absorbingly interesting. The 
six volumes of this series constitute a brilliant picture of the 
most exciting epoch in French history. 


ing header. It cannot be said that this last exploit of Mr. 
Johnson has been a complete success. He certainly started on 
his journey, but did not complete it without the aid of the 
Steamboat which accompanied him. After swimming more 
than seven miles in an hour and five minutes he wisely took 
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BY PETER BAYNE, 


Ss 


Leave the bonny bubble floating, 
Faint, fair, and gay, 

Leave the bonny bubble floating, 
Leave, leave, I say. : 

On the bonny bubble floating 
Gaze while you may, 

Crimson, orange, pearly, golden, 
Brighter than day. 


Leave the bonny bubble floating, 
Oh, could it stay ! 

Look, a wandering wind has smote it, 
Gone, gone for aye! 





LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 





The statue of Sir Walter Scott for the Central Park arrived 
in this city by the steamship Anglia from Glasgow on Satur- 
day last. 

The Duke of Edinburgh has composed and 
waltz named after his old ship. 
the Princess of Wales. 

The Rev. George W. Cox, M.A., and Mr. Eustace H. Jones, 
author of “ Popular Romances of the Middle Ages,” have a 
new volume in the press, entitled “ Tales of the Teutonic 
Tslands.” 

The poetical works of George Outram are about to be given 
to the public. Some years ago they were printed for private 
circulation among the author’s friends, and a few of the 
poems have since crept into miscellaneous collections. Out- 
ram was a member of the Edinburgh bar, and belonged to the 
Professor Wilson “set.” In his latter years he was the editor 
of the Glasgow Herald. 

On dit that a series of articles, to be written by Prince 
Arthur, on certain customs in the army, will shortly appear 
in one of the London magazines. 

Mr. Thomas Wright's long- promised work, on the Remains 
of the Buried City of Uriconium, will be in the hands of the 
public in a few days. 

Mr. Froude’s History of Ireland is ready for publication. 


The valuable historical library at Lambeth Palace is at last 
likely to be duly cared for. Unwise parsimony has deprived 
that library of a salaried librarian, and the loss of Professor 
Stubbs could not easily be replaced. But the appointment of 
Bishop Selwyn, of Lichfield ; his brother, Canon Selwyn, the 
learned Margaret Professor at Cambridge, and Dr. Johnson, 
the Dean of Wells, to be joint-curators of the archiepiscopal 
library, is a guarantee to the public that the care of one of the 
most valuable historical coliections in England has passed 
into safe and trustworthy hands. 

The second part of “ Mycological Illustrations of New and 
Rare Fungi,” edited by W. W. Saunders, F.R.S., with illus- 
trations by Mr. Worthington Smith, will be ready in a short 
time. Although more than a twelvemonth has elapsed since 
the publication of the first part, it is hoped that in future the 
parts will be issued more regularly at about quarterly in- 
tervals. 

A new bust of Mr. Gladstone is on view in the great hall 
of the Reform Club, and the likeness is admitted to be an 
extremely faithful one. There are four pedestals in the 
angles of the hall, and the Premier has found a temporary 
resting-place upon the only one that waited for its tenant, 
which, it is said, will ultimately be a bust of one of the great 
orators of the past. Meanwhile Mr. Gladstone is in company 
with Cromwell, Cobden, and Brougham. The new bust is 
by Mr. J. D. Crittenden, whose “ Christ Anointing the Eyes 
of the Blind” attracted attention in this year’s Royal Aca- 
demy Exhibition. The Premier gave Mr. Crittenden several 
sittings, and the artist has contrived to give his subject that 
grave and thoughtful expression so familiar to all who have 
seen him in tbe House of Commons. 

A late arrival from Russia is to be found in the galiery of 
musical instruments, and is decidedly a remarkable contribu- 
tion coming from St. Petersburg. It is a grand concert 

iano, by C. M. Schroder, and is a noble instrument, in fine 
talian walnut, with a compass of seven octaves. The iron 
frame is in one piece, and the sound is full and clear, with 
much sweetness of tone. The construction is remarkably 
good. 

A Government annuity of £100 per annum has been pur- 
chased for Mr. Henry Blagrove out of the subscription raised 
on his behalf. 

Dr. Darwin’s new book on “ Expression in Animals” is 
ready for publication. 


ublished a 
The effusion is dedicated to 


fhe English Roman Catholics are at present zealously in- 
vestigating the history, in post-Reformation times, of their 
co-religionists in England. Father Morris has just published 
* the first volume of “ The Religious Troubles of our Catholic 
Forefatbers,” and he ia hard at work on other MS. materials 
found at Stonyhurst. Lady Georgiana Fullerton, too, is on 
the point of bringing out a“ Life of Dona Luisa de Carvajal,” 
an enthusiast wio settled in England at the time of the 
Powder Pilot, and continued to act as an amateur missionary 
in London till 1613. 

Prince Bismark’s autobiography is said to be nearly ready 
for the press. 

The Princess Salm-Salm has received from the Empress of 
Germany a magnificent Testament, valued at $1,000. 


Mr. Roach Smith contemplates the reproduction of his im- 
portant work, the “ Collectanea Antiqua,” so well known to, 
and so highly valued by, the principal European archxolo- 
gists. A number of new papers and essays will be incorpor- 
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THE DAY. 
ALPINE CLIMBING. 
From the New York Times. 


TOPICS OF 


| The Alps furnish at once to the lover of mountaineering the 
strongest temptation and the most treacherous reception. 
Not a season passes that does not see one or more victims en- 
gulphed beneath those pitiless avalanches, or buried in those 
cruel crevasses. Yet the fate of those who have perished 
points no warning to their successors, and each season adds a 
fresh quota of adventurers, and an additional list of victims. 
Hardly a month ago, at the very opening of the Alpine sea- 
son, two lives were thus sacrificed on the Jungfrau. A party 
of three, including a German Professor, a veteran guide 
named Bischoff, and a local inn-keeper, familiar with the 
mountains from infancy, started to make the ascent. Half 
way up, the avalanche swooped upon them, swept them 
away in a twirkling, and dashed two of the party to instant 
destruction. By a singular chance, it was the experienced 
and hardy mountaineers who perished; the Professor was 
saved, to Beg let us hope, the fo'ly of thus tempting fate, 
and to read, perhaps, for his pupils with Alpine aspirations, 
a new meaning in the lines of the Roman satirist : 
“I, demens! et seevas curre per Alpes, 
Ut pueris placeas et declamatio fias.” 

This is only a sample of disasters which occur every year, 
and which the present season will no doubt see repeated. 
What particular satisfaction there can be in losing one’s life 
in that fashion, it is not easy to see. Fame, says Milton, “is 
the spur that the clear spirit can raise, to scorn delights and 
live laborious days.” But the laborious days spent in sur- 
mounting the Jungfrau or the Matterhorn yield only the 
smallest appreciable amount of compensating glory. No- 
body sees the exploit, and very few give credit to it when it 
is told them. If a man yearns for fame in that direction, 
why should he not climb the dome of St. Paul's, or swarm 
up the outside of Trinity steeple, where he would be sure of 
an admiring audience, and a chance of brief immortality in 
the Police reports, instead of going all the way to Switzer- 
land to risk his life in an undertaking no whit more sensi- 
ble or praiseworthy ? Blondin is not, perhaps, the wisest of 
men, but he at least makes a living by perilling his neck. 
Compared with the Alpine climber, who does the same thing 
for nothing, the rope-walker appears like a prodigy of 
wisdom. 


NAVAL POWER. 
From the San Francisco Bulletin. 


To Western minds the idea that China will ever become of 
any importance as a naval power appears an utter absurdity. 
That the Celestial should abandon his cherished habi's of 
centuries in the construction of his war junks and copy the 
plans of barbarians would a few years since have ~een re- 
garded as a mere chimera. We have seen, however, Japan 
emerge from the mist that hung about it for ages, and set 
about inaugurating a navy after the fashion of the United 
States and European powers, and it now appears that China 
aspires to emulate in this respect its more progressive 
neighbor. The Chinese have within a few years been obtain- 
ing by degrees a number of steam vessels, until they now 
possess about twenty steamships, all moré or less adapted to 
the purposes of war. The majority of these have been built 
in China, and are manned and officered by Chinese, who pro- 
fess to understand navigation and marine engineering. This 
fleet was originally designed, it is supposed, to chase the 
pirates with which the Chinese waters abound, and the first 
steamships were therefore of small capacity, varying from 
200 to 700 or 800 tons. Now, however, the Government 
evidently has enlarged its views, and, as our readers were a 
short time since informed, a frigate of 3,000 tons, built by 
native Chinese workmen, has been successfully Arama te | 
This is to be armed with Krupp’s powerful improved guns. 
Other frigates of a similar character are said to be in pro- 
gress. Nor are the Chinese content with wooden vessels 
only. An experienced naval architect, skilled in the con- 
struction of iron-clr.ds, has been sent for from Europe, and is 
on his way to China to design and superintend the construc- 
tion of the modern war iron-clad. The Chinese have also 
been giving attention to the manning of their navy. All the 
seamen and marines are picked men, the most of whom have 
been under foreign drill instructors, and all are armed with 
foreign rifles of new patterns. The guns afso are made and 
mounted after the modern fashion, and the drill is represented 
as being somewhat severe. The higher class of officials also, 
who spared no pains to obtain information on the chief inci- 
dents of the Franco-German war, have been experimenting 
on the use of torpedoes. The “ water-thunders,” as they are 
called in the Chinese vernacular, are viewed with great favor, 
and the Government is possessed of estimates, drawings, and 
models of all the recent inventions in this department of 
warfare. The Anglo-Chinese press all admit that a war with 
China now would be a very different affair than with the 
clumsy war junks of a few years ago. The last China Mail 
stated that should the dispute between Corea and Japan end 
in hostilities China is determined to aid the former. Possibly 
these warlike naval preparations have some connection with 
this contingency, as it has been reported that the Government 
of the Son of Heaven is by no means satisfied with Japan in 
the negotiations for the recently projected treaty. There is 
also abundant proof that China is viewing with jealousy 
Japan’s growing intercourse with Western powers; and if the 
former is not ready to cast off old prejudices and put on 
modern civilization, like its neighbor, it is determined not to 
be lacking in its appliances ot making war should a break 
occur between the two nations. 
adie 


TOASTS. 


At first sight, the incongruity between the meanings at- 
tached to the word “ toast” would seem to be irreconcilable ; 
it is none the less true that one was born of the other. 


CHINA AS A 




















ated in it. 
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The Rev. J. D. Bate, of Allahabad, has in the press a new | 
Hindee and English dictionary. It is to contain upwards of | 
37,000 words, and will fill between 700 and 800 pages octavo. 


The Royal Academy of Berlin has, it is stated, taken under 
its own direction, as a work of national importance, the great 
collection of the “ Monumenta Historica Germanie.” 


The Anglo-Brazilian Times announces the approaching | 
publication of a work proving the recent discovery of the | 
primitive language of man in a tongue “still living and | 
spoken over no inconsiderable extent of territory.” 


Toasted bread and toasted biscuit were as necessary to many 
an old English drink as roasted apples were to the wassail | 
bowl. Rochester craved a drinking-cup 

So large, that filled with sack 

_ Up to the swelling brim, 
Vast toasts on the delicious lake, 
Like ships at sea may swim! 
A poetaster, inspired by punch, describes the gods assembled 
in solemn conclave to test the worth of the newly invented 
beverage ; Apollo contributes water from Parnassus, Juno 
finds lemons, Venus sugar white as her own doves; Bacchus 
brings wine, Mars brandy, Saturn a few nutmegs, and then 
Neptune this ocean of liquor did crown 





=iguor Fontana has been engaged by M. Verger as director 
ok music for the Italian Opera House in Paris, 


—their united eflorts producing a liquor, the first taste of 
which made Jupiter declare that heaven was never true hea- 
| ven before. 
| The connection of a toast with drinking is therefore one 
| of ancient standing; but it was not until the beginning of the 
| last century that the word made its first step towards its pre- 
sent meaning ; for in 1709 the Tatler speaks of it asa new 
name found out by the wits to make a lady’s name as effec- 
tive as borage in a glass when a man is drinking. Accord- 
| ing to the same authority, the new form of gallantry sprung 
from the freak of a half-fuddled worshipper of the sex. A 
celebrated beauty dabbling in the public waters at Bath, one 
of her admirers filled a glass with water from the bath and 
drank it to the fair one’s health. Another young fellow, not 
to be outdone, swore that though he did not like the liquor, 
he would have the toast, and tried to jump into the bath to 
the lady. He was prevented doing so; but from that time, 
every lady whose charms offered an excuse for a glass in her 
honor was dubbed “a toast.” Arbuthnot rhyming about a 
once famous club, says: : 


Whence deathless Kit-kat took his name, 
Few critics caa unriddle ; 

Some say from pastrycook it came, 
And some from Cat and Fiddle. 

From no trim beaux its name it bears, 
Gray statesmen or green wits ; 

But from the pell-meil pack of toasts, 
Of old Cats and young Kits. 


The Kit-kat toasts were elected by a majority of votes, and 
their names inscribed, with some complimentary verses be- 
neath, upon the drinking-glasses of the club. Once allied to 
the pledging of a lady’s health, it was easy for the word to 
slip into its more general meaning, and so “a toast” came to 
mean any home sentiment evoked by the command : 





Give the Toast, my good fellow; be jovial and gay, 
And let the brisk moments pass jocund away! ‘ 


Giving the Toast was a thing every man did in turn at con- 
vivial meetings, long before the phrase was known to cars 
polite or unpolite. “He that begins the health, hath his 
prescribed orders : first uncovering his head, he takes a full 
cup in his hand, and settling his countenance with a grave 
aspect, he craves for audience. Silence being once obtained, 
he begins to breathe out the name, peradventure of some hon- 
orable personage that is worthy of a better regard; but his 
health is drunk to, and he that pledgeth must likewise off 
with his cap, kiss his fingers, and bow himself, in sign of a 
reverent acceptance. When the leader sees his followers 
thus prepared, he sups up his broth, turns the bottom of the 
cup upward, and gives the cup a filiip to make it cry fing. 
The cup being newly replenished to the breadth of a hair, 
he that is the pledger must now begin his part; and thus it 
goes round throughout the company, provided always there 
must be three at the least still uncovered, till the health hath 
bad the full passage ; which is no sooner ended, but another 
begins again, and he drinks a health to his Lady of little worth, 
or peradventure to his Light-heeled Mistress !” 

Women have long since ceased to be “ toasts,” but the sex 
is still honored collectively as “The Ladies.” Taking a 
limited view of his subject, a benighted man at a bachelors’ 
supper took the liberty of giving,“ Our Future Wives—dis- 
tance lends enchantment to the view!” Te addenda at least 
would have been appreciated by the old fogy who, havin 
escaped being caught by the “sweet-briers in the garden a 
life,” when asked for a toast, proposed “ Woman—the morn- 
ing-star of infancy, the day-star of manhood, the evening-star 
of age; bless our siars, and may they always be kept ata 
telescopic distance!” He would probably have made a very 
wry face at the old Scotch toast— 


May we a’ be canty and cosy, 
Aw’ ilk hae a wife in his bosy ; 
although he might not have dared to decline the invitation, 
for in deep-drinking days it was held a great affront to refuse 
to accept a toast. Two young noblemen were staying at 
Brechin Castle, and Lord Panmure invited his tenant Panla- 
thie to meet them at dinner, telling him to be sure and bring 
some money with him. As soon as the cloth was removed, 
Lord Panmure led oft with the first toast: “ All hats in the 
fire, or twenty pounds on the table.” Four hats were’ im- 
mediately in the tire. From one of the Englishmen came: 
“All cvats in the fire, or fifty pounds on the table,” and 
four coats went off their owners’ backs. The next toast 
was: “ All boots in the fire, or a hundred pounds on the 
table.” Then came Panlathie’s turn; crying out: “Two 
fore-teeth in the fire,or two hundred pounds on the table,” 
and pulling his teeth out—false ones, of course—he threw 
them into the fire. The example was not followed; so Pan- 
lathie went home minus his hat, coat, and boots, but with 
his pockets richer by six bundred pounds. The story may 
be true, although we have read of a very similar perform- 
ance in which Panlathie’s part was played by witty Sir 
Charles Sedley, for such freaks jumped with our grandsires’ 
notions of humor. 

If awkwardness in proposing a toast be at all excusable, it 
is doubly so when a man has the very unusual task of pro- 
posing his own health. Charles Mathews—our Charles—was 
placed in that predicament when he doubled the parts of 
host and guest upon taking leave of his friends before start- 
ing for the antipodes; and admirably the well-graced actor 
justified his novel position, on the ground that he was natu- 
rally the fittest man to propose the toast of the evening. “I 
venture emphatically to affirm there is no man so well ac- 
quainted with the merits and demerits of that gifted indivi- 
dual as Tam. I have been on the most intimate terms with 
him from his earliest youth. I have watched over and assisted 
his progress from childhood upwards, have shared in all his 
joys and griefs, and I am proud to have this opportunity of 
Spee declaring that there is not a man on earth for whom 

entertain so sincere a regard and affection. Indeed, I don’t 
think I go too far in stating that he has an equal affection for 
me. le has come to me for advice over and over again, 
under the most embarrassing circumstances, and he has 
always taken my advice in preference to that of any one 
else.” Ready enough to raise a laugh at his own expense, 
we doubt if our comedian would be equal tu perpetrating 
such a joke as the builder did in sweet unconsciousness, when 
returning thanks to those who had drunk his health, he mo- 
destly observed that he was “ more fitted for the scaffold than 
for public speaking!” Modesty did not trouble Lunardi the 
balloonist, who, being called upon for a toast at a public din- 
ner, actually had vanity and impudence enough to rise and 
propose “ Lunardi, the favorite of the ladies !” 

Punning toasts are rarer than would be supposed. Here 
are three old ones—“ May our commanders have the eye of 
a Hawke and the heart of a Wolfe ;” “ May we never havea 


























With a hard-baked biscuit well browned in the sun 


Fox too cunning nor a Pitt too deep;” “ May our liberty 
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never be swallowed ina Pitt.’ The statesman whose name 
is thus played upon is credited with the authorship of “ May 
the trade of Kidderminster be trodden under foot by all the 
world ;” but according to another story, 
soliciting the votes of the shoemakers of Statlord, mightily 
oflended the obtuse sons of Crispin by proposing at a dinner, 
* May the trade of Stafford be trampled under foot by all the | 
world!” A quicker-witted company welcomed Judge Story’s | 


toast at the dinner in celebration of Everett's appointmentas | 


ambassador to the Court of St. Jamos: * Genius—sure to be 


welcome where Ever-ett goes!” a compliment responded to thunderbolt bas struck the ship. 
by the new-made envoy with, “ Law, Equity, and Jurispru- | 


dence—no eflorts can raise them above one Story.’ he 
profane-sounding toast, “ Dam the canals, sink the coal-pits, 
blast the minerals, consume the manufactures, disperse the 
commerce of Great Britain,’ has been attributed to Erskine 
and to Smeaton the engineer. The Duke of Buckingham, 
who bowled time away in Marylebone Gardens, used, at the 
end of the season, to give a dinner to the sharpers who made 
that once popular resort their hunting-ground, and always 
gave the last toast of the evening himself; this was a very 
suggestive alteration of the old formula, “ To our next merry 
meeting’—"* May as mapy of us as remain unhanged next 
spring meet here again !” 

During the reign of crinoline, the following toast was drunk 
with enthusiasm: “ The Press, the Pulpit, and the Petticoat, 
the three ruling powers of the day; the first spreads know- 
ledge, the second spreads morals, and the last spreads consid- 
erably.” Among those who followed Lord Brougham’s 
grandfather to the grave in 1782 was the then Duke of Nor- 
folk, who acted as chief-mourner, and took the chair at the 
funeral feast. Dinner over, the duke rose and said: “ Friends 
and neighbors, before I give you the toast of the day—the 
memory of the deceased, I ask you to drink to the health of 
the founder of the feast—the family physician, Dr. Harrison !” 
Alphonse Karr made a happy hit ata dinner of homeopathists, 
whereat, after one n.edical celebrity after another had been 
toasted, the president bethought hijaself to call upon Karr, 
end reminded him that he had not yet proposed any ones 
health. Thus challenged, Alphonse rose, und gravely said : 
“ T propose the health of the sick!” A Scotchman in Karr’s 
place would perhaps have given the more comprehensive 
toast : 

Here’s a health to the sick, stilts to the lame, 
Claes to the buck, and brose to the wame. 

The compiler of a collection of toasts and sentiments cal- 
culated to heighten social mirth, and to add fresh charms to 
the cheerful glass, excuses the publication of such a trifle on 
the ground that it was an established custom then (in 1791), 
in most societies, public or private, for the president to call 
upon each of the cumpany in turn for a toast. A ready man 
need never have been at a loss to improvise a sentiment ; for 
the unready, blessed with a decent memory, a long list of 
toasts of every conceivable kind was a welcome aid. We 
select a few specimens of the sort of “ sentiments” in favor 
eighty years ago—“ Addition to our trade, multiplication to 
our manufactures, subtraction to our taxes, and reduction to 
places and pensions.” ‘ A speedy exportation to the enemies 
of Britain without any drawback.” “ Laurel-water to the 
secret enemies of our glorious constitution.” “ Short shoes 
and long corns to England's enemies.” “ A cobweb pair of 
breeches, a porcupine saddle, a hard-trotting horse, and a 
long journey to the enemies of Britain.” Eighty years since, 
a minister seems to have been looked upon as everybody's 
enemy but his own, a belief finding expression in: “ May the 
king always differ from a vicar’s horse—not be guided by a 
minister.” ‘‘ May the members of parliament do the business 
of the people, not that of the minister, except he be a bad 
minister, and then may the people do his business.” Home 
Rule is evidently no new idea, but we fancy its modern 
preachers would be the first to cry out if the sentiment, “ May 
he who has neither wife, mistress, nor estate in England 
never have any share in the Government of it,’ were put in- 
to practice. Teetotalers themselves might drink “ Adam's 
ale, and may so pure an element be always at hand ;” though 
they would certainly object to 

The lass and the glass, and the merry good fellow, 
Who’s always good company when he gets mellow ; 


and might even find “ May we never want a friend when we 
have not a bottle to give him,” too suggestive to be enter- 
tained. ‘ Days of ease and nights of pleasure,” sounds some- 
what too rakish ; but as a set-off we have, “ Youth without 
folly, age without pain ;” “ Health of body, peace of mind, a 
clean shirt, and a guinea; “ Love to one, friendship to a 
few, and abod-will to all.” We cannot take exception to the 
morality of, “Great men honest, and honest men great ;” 
or, “ Every honest man his right, every rogue a halter ;” 
although some folks would exclaim loudly against the latter 
clause. It is not a bad thing to wish 


Money io him who has spirit to use it, 
And life to him who has courage to lose it ; 


and we are sure we cannot offer our readers a fairer part- 
ing wish than “ Mair freens and less need o’ them.”—Cham- 
bers’s Journal. 

——-- e ——— 

SEA-SICKNESS. 

Horatius Flaccus (when rendered into English) is of opin- 
ion that, “ Or oak or brass, with triple fold, That hardy mor- 
tal’s daring breast enroll’d, Who first to the wild ocean’s rage, 
Launch’d the frail bark, and heard the winds engage Tem- 

estuous, when the South descends Precipitate, and with the 
North contends.” Assuredly Horatius Flaccus is right; the 
first man who put to sea was a stout fellow; but in my opin- 
ion, a stouter was he who first went to seaa second time after 
one exhaustive experience of sea-sickness. “Of what,” he 
might ask, “is this the presage? Is it a warning and a me- 
nace to presumptuous man‘ Is death to be the consequence 
of perseverance in an audacity which almost rivals the steal- 
ing of fire from heaven? Ought we not to rest content with 
our native element, land? May not the gods detest the sight 
of men presuming to traverse untracked oceans, and in this 
way manifest their deep displeasure ?” 

Misgivings, most assuredly, must have been the conse- 
quence of such unaccustomed and unpleasant sensations. 
But interest, curiosity, pride, would graduaily overcome all 
scruples ; and once started in the way of maritime discovery, 
and its money-making consequences, men would soon brave 
the penalties for the sake of the prize. But with all our im- 
Mense progress in the act of navigation, we have not yet 
silenced the original intimation that the wisest step is never 
to set foot on board any vessel that floats on the sea, but to 
confine all our steps to the solid shore. Doctor Johnson’s 
definition of a ship, “A prison, with the chance of being 
drowned,” requires to complete it, “and the probability of 
being dreadfully and helplessly ill.” ; 
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How ill, not a few of us know; so ill that this illness makes | 
us forget every other sutlering and every danger. The moral | 
and the physical prostration are equally complete. Far from | 


Sheridan, when | fearivg death, we are inditlerent to it, wish for it, even pray | disease. 


for it. “ Oh, do throw me into the sea, and drown me!" is 
not a rare entreaty to escape from a despairing victim's | 
lips. 

“Get up, monsieur! 
servant—himself a sufferer, though to a less degree—soon 
after they had started on a voyage round the world. “A 
The vessel is on tlre!” 


“So much the better,’ groaned Arago, “ it will put an end | 


to my agonies.” 


Nobody pities you, nobody comforts you. Until absolutely 


| compelled by necessity, you are afraid to ask for the official 


jassistance of the steward or the cabin-boy, The least com- 
| passionate companions are fresh-water sailors, men who have 
| ventured so far as Kew or Richmond, snobs who, for a little 
| while, prance the deck with a cigar between their first and 
jsecond fingers, singing, “ The sea, the sea is the place for 

me!” or discoursing purposely, in your hearing, of the de- 
lights of a fat boile@ leg of pork; all because they see you 
lave been uneasy and yellow for the last quarter of an hour, 
and they, superior beings, are not so yet. But their turn 
comes five minutes afterwards, and, if that could do you any 
good, you have your revenge. 

You are consoled by the hope that you will get over it in 
time. Perhaps you will; perhaps you won't. The human 
constitution has a wonderful power of adapting itself to cir- 
cumstances, but sometimes success is beyond its strength. 
| The aforesaid Jacjues Arago, during his four years of cir- 
/cumnavigation, was certain that, at frequent intervals, he 

would have to “compter ses chemises’—the French slang for 
\* feeding the fishes.” Our distinguished countryman, Charles 
| Darwin, suflered a like infliction while putting a girdle round 
| the earth, in Her Majesty's ship the Beagle. Nelson, after 
| passing a month or so on shore, was sea-sick when he re- 
sumed his professional duties. There are jolly jack-tars, 
worthy of Dibdin’s muse, who, for the last twenty years, have 
|been running backwards and forwards between the Channel 
|ports of England and France. When the weather is tine, 
| they get on capitally; when middling, they are middling too ; 
but when really rough, they cease to be jolly, and begin to be 
as sick as landsmen who don’t know what tar smells like. 

If naval nausea were inevitable, like death, the common lot 
) Of all mankind, you might bear it without grumbling, though 
; you might not like it. What makes you savage is, that some 
| people are never sea-sick at all. Nor can you guess, before a 
j trial, who enjoys this blessed immunity. People who can 
waltz all night without giddiness, or swing and see-saw all 
day without feeling sick, or ride in a close carriage with their 
jbacks to the horses, may count on a tolerable chauce of 
freedom. 

Sex, strength, and florid health, are no certain guarantees. 
A frail, thin, delicate-looking girl will delight to ride on the 
dancing waves, while her ruddy cousin, a lad of fourteen 
stone, will beg for his life to be set on shore. A great lady, 
who kept a yacht, was said, when her husband did not please 
her, to propose a trip at sea, for the benefit of his health and 
the correction of his disobedience. Crazy folk are reputed to 
defy the stomach-searching movements of the sea, making 
one ask which is the worse of the two, the bodily or the men- 
| tal ailment. Physicians who have tried the experi nent, in 
| the hope of curing a crack-brained patient, have brought hor- 
|rible sufferings on themselves, while their invalids enjoyed 
| perfect ease and comfort. There is a legend of a doctor wno 
| excursionised, i la Cook, an insane party out to sea, in the 
| hope of curing them by a marine emetic. They were not ill, 
| but the doctor was; so, for fear of catching the disease, they 
| threw the doctor overboard. 

Apart from theory, one or two practical hints may be ac- 
cepted. Do not go on board fasting, neither the day after a 
jovial Greenwich dinner, followed by a gay ball supper. The 
latter would be the worst preparative of the two. Between 
the paroxysms, very, very weak brandy-and-water, acidulated, 
perhaps, with lemon-juice (never-pure brandy), sipped, and 

lain biscuits munched, may act as a sedative and a supporter. 

he middle of the vessel, where the least motion is felt, is 
evidently the best location. If you look at anything, scan 
the horizon, rather than the objects around or the waves be- 
neath you. On deck, the freshness of the breeze will often 
avert sensations that would overtake you below. 

Considering the enormous amount of misery inflicted by 
the heaving motion of the waves, medical literature is singu- 











sea-sickness. Medical men excuse themselves by the plea 
that it is not a disease, but a mere transient affection volun- 
tarily incurred. In French it is the“ mal,” not the “ maladie” 
de mer. As servants in an overgrown household maintain 
| that “it isn’t their place” to do this or that, so the prevention 
aud cure of sea-sickness “isn’t the place” of the faculty. 
Everybody can escape it by remaining on terrafirma. “ Now 
had those children stayed at home,” the doctors might wge 
as a case in point, “or slid upon dry ground, a hundred 
pounds to one penny no child had e’er been drowned.” Don’t 
go to sea, and you will have no occasion to trouble us. The 
thing does not lie within our department. We study morbid 
action only, and broken limbs, and gun-shot wounds. Sea- 
sickness is none of these. Knock at some other office door. 

Even amongst superstitious nostrums, the follies or cheats 
of a bygone time, charms or remedies against sea-sickness 
are rare. Perhaps cunning men and women feared to risk 
their reputation the event. A child's caul may fetch five 
guineas, as a preservative from death by drowning. The pur- 
chaser, if drowned, will not complain. But to promise that 
it will save him from sea-sickness would be putting it to too 
dangerous a test. 

The only specific for sea-sickness is either disembarking, or 
acclimatisation to the motion of the ship by the wonderful 
power of accommodation to circumstances possessed by the 
human frame. The one is certain, the other doubtful. But 
we cannot indorse what some writers assert, namely, that the 
evil ceases the moment the patient sets foot on land. Far 
from that, it often takes days to set right the derangement of 
the digestive organs Neither does the giddiness depart im- 
mediately. The present writer once underwent the punish- 
ment of travelling from Aberdeen to London by sea. On 
arriving, he was offered admission to the House of Lords, 
whose evening sitting he attended. But the Upper Chamber 
pitched so vivlently, that he wondered how their lordships 
kept their places. Reason only told him, against the evidence 
of his senses, that the House of Parliament was not out at 
sea. 

A word may be added respecting the benefits of sea-sick- 
ness. It cannot cure insanity, if insane people cannot be sea- 
sick. It has been recommended as a means of throwing off 
bilious attacks; but if its continuance is lengthened and vio- 
lent, the remedy is worse than the disease. Doctor Andrew 








larly scanty in information, and even in guesses, respecting | 


~ > ae 
Combe (whose admirable Physiology in Regard to Health 
ought to be known to most of our readers) advised a sea voy-, 
age of some duratiop to persons threatened with pulmonary 
The nauvea induced would excite the skin, and the 
action of the skin would relieve the lungs. He tried the pre- 


| scription upon himself, and perhaps prolonged his life by the 


experiment.— All the Year Round. 


Get up!” shouted Jacques Arago’s | 


—_—— 3. 


THE HOLIDAY MANIA. 


Our readers will excuse us for quoting Sir George Corne- 
| wall Lewis; first, because he is not often quoted, and second, 
| because he has only about two sayings to quote. He once 
remarked that life would be tolerable but for its pleasures. 
What a world of truth there is in this saying, every em- 
ployer at this present time will at once acknowledge. It is 
bad enough when his head clerk or cashier thinks fit to throw 
the entire fabric into disorder by taking a month’s holiday. 
But as it is, it would be endurable but for what gocs before 
and what follows after. Before the eventful time, tue holiday- 
loving individual puts on a jovial and roving air not con- 
sisten! with habits of steady business except in such peren- 
nial forms as that of Robinson Crusoe and company. When 
he comes back he is unendurable. -He compels all his com- 
rades to swear that he is “ brown ;” brownness, after a holi- 
day, being considered quite as essential as cake to a 
christening, and port wine to a funeral. We have never been 
able to understand this weakness for brownness. It is, in 
truth, characteristic of the aristocrats, who are not nowadeys 
the pale aristocrats they once were called. Whether it is in 
the desire to look aristocratic, men, so to speak, “ go in for 
brown,” we cannet say. That they yo in is a fact as indis- 
putable as the other fact that, when they return to business, 
the brownness pales its ineftectual fires with marvellous ra- 
|pidity. The superhuman attempts to acquire “ brownness” 
jon a holiday are to be recorded among the marvels of the 
world. Men who never walked ten miles ona stretch in 
their lives will exhaust themselves over twenty miles to ac- 
quire “brownness.” Men who have never been up a hill 
|bigher than the local Mont Blane (that is to say Holt Hill, 
| Tranmere) will make the calves of their legs ache up Welsh 
hills, in order to acquire “ brownness.” The present writer 
was, in his green term, out with a man at Ramsgate who 
used to scrub his nose with a toothbrush in order to get 
brownness. The experiment was unfortunate, for the fric- 
tion brought about a state of the skin which led to its peel- 
ing off, and the nose was, for a long time ufterwards, in a 
beet-root condition, which caused our would-be brown to 
walk up the Strand with his hands before his face for several 
months afterwards. There is a serious consequence attend- 
ing this mania for brownness. It leads to squinting. Men 
who are always looking at their noses to see if they are 
getting brown are sure to squint in the end purt, if they do 
not in the beginning. 

As regards the holiday makers themselves, what a bore a 
holiday is. The anticipation itself is enough to cure a man 
of the holiday weakness. He cannot get his accustomed 
sleep for thinking of it. The matutinal bacon goes un- 
touched in consequence of it. Habits of years are broken in 
upon, and above all, the man thinks he is going to do some- 
thing wrong. No Englishman of the middle classes ever 
took a holiday yet without a sense of guilt. For days before 
the starting he hasa foreboding apprehension like that which 
he experiences when his parson is preaching against his 
favorite vice. “ Pleasant, but wrong,” is the unexpressed 
Eaglish feeling about holidays, as is the French feeling about 





amore serious vice. We cannot explain this feeling. We 
can only assume that  holiday-making is essentially 
wrong, and that to desert the desk even for a 
short time is the easy descent to Avernus, and, of 


itself, a proceeding connected with Tophet. All the good 
little books we have read as to the operations of conscience 
are conclusive with regard to the argument that your con- 
science does not prick you for nothing. If, then, your con- 
science pricks you about holidays, how do you settle accounts 
with your conscience ? 

There is another plague to holiday seekers. Black care 
sits behind the horseman, as in the Delectus and a Latin au- 
thor not at present remembered. The holiday maker is a 
haunted individual. He imagines a sword of Damocles. 
No wonder that he is not happy. There is his trouble. He 
cannot believe that the concern he is connected with, can go 
on properly in his absence. He conceives all sorts of catas- 
trophes, and thinks with apprehension that he will return to 
a heap of commercial ruins, over which he will have to 
mourn like another double-entry Marius. There is not at this 
moment any small office boy away from Liverpool, upon his 
limited leave, who does not wonder to himself what a mess 
the other boy Jones is making of it; how he is sticking the 
postage stamps upside down, and delivering messages at the 
wrong places. We are all like the boy. We imagine that 
the world cannot get on without us. Yet it managed 
to exist some six thousand years before we lived, and got 
through a deluge, and a few other little accidents, of which 
we heard more than enough in our school days. There is no 
reason to doubt that it will roll merrily on when the present 
generation is gone the way of Alexander’s dust in the grand 
race to stop bungs’ holes. 

But the most awful thing of all in connection with holidays, 
is the remorse connected with the return. When the 
“ brownness” has gone, what agonizing reflections arise, as 
to the money spent on acquiring a physical gift of such 
evanescence. Then come the arrears of bills. Then ar- 
rives the bad quarter of an hour when not only one account, 
but a variety of accounts have to be settled. It is a singular 
fact that you are sure to be dunned after a return from a 
holiday. There is a work in the press of which the present 
writer has seen more from the proof sheets “concerning 
the idiosyncrasies of the British tradesman with regard to 
bills.” The first chapter is called “ The little xecourt which 
has to be settled on Saturday.” Chapter two is entitled, 
‘©On having to make up a Bill.” It is one of the idiosyn- 
crasies of the British tradesman to dun & man who has been 
for a holiday. He will do it, and nothing will prevent him. 
Probably, he thinks the poor holiday maker has been spend- 
ing too much money, and that he will be the first in the 
field as regards what is left. Probably he thinks that a man 
who goes for a holiday ought to be punished, and as he can- 
not as yet (there is no telling what we may come to in these 
over-legislation days) fine him forty shillings and costs, or 
send him to prison for a week, he threatens him with the 
County Court. There is no disguising it. Holiday making 
is acrime; pleasure is a vice. Life would be tolerable but 
for its pleasure, etc., etc. But, as it is generally pleasant to 
do what is wrong, there are few people who will, if they can 
help it, refrain from the holiday making, which is oae of the 
cardinal sins duly chronicled, set down, and condemned in 
the Gospel according to Mrs, Grundy, —Liveral Review, 
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LEGAL EPIDEMICS. 


Readers of the newspapers must often have been struck by 
the way in which particular forms of crime or eccentricity 
seem suddenly to become prevalent. Now there is a series 
of brutal murders ; then all sorts of imbecile and incapabl 
- le go out in boats in squally weather, and get drowned ; | 
‘or the next few weeks drunken husbands take to setting nag- 
ging wives on the fire to cool their tempers; and after that, | 
y way of a change, we are borrified by the news ‘hat our) 
neighbors on all sides have acquired an uncomfortable habit 
of filling their houses with large pythons, boa constrictors, 
apes, b i, tangs, a other ugly or malicious 
ters, who lly get tired of domestic seclusion, 
and wander out into the streets. During the next few days 
we shall, no doubt, have the usual dose of accidental shoot- 
ings. A fool sees a gan in a corner, assumes that it cannot 
possibly be loaded, points it in fun, and kills somebody, his 
mether or sweetheart perhaps. This is an everyday story of 
the autamn months If the tender-hearted pe :sons who are 
so troubled about dickybirds and acrobats would take up this 
much more serious question, they might possibly do some 
A sound flogging would be a mild penalty for the 
abominable folly of pointing a gun at any one “in fun.” 
Disease has its fashions like bonnets and crinoline, and it 
would appear that the humors of the mind have a similar ten- 
dency eS beceme epidemic. It cannot have escaped observa- 
tion that for some time past the papers have been full of 
trials for libel and breach of promise of 1 marriage. It might 
almost be supposed from the reports of the law courts that 
everyvody has been seized with an uncontrollable passion for 
libelling everybody else, and that all the unmarried male 
adults in the country had given themselves up madly to flirt- 
ing and jilting. We have no: the slightest intention of dis- 
cussing any of these cases, or of questioning the justice of the 
verdict in any particular instance. We refer to them merely 
as evidence of the curious tendency of such things to come in 
arush. It is difficult to say whether it is only an epidemic 
of violent litigiousness, or whether libelling and jilting have 
really become more prevalent in English society; but, on the 
whole, we cannot help thinking that the former surmise is 
the correct one. It is difficult in reading the cases which are 
reported day after day to resist an impression that the strain 
which is now being put on the law of libel and slander, and 
alzo on that of breach of promise, is rether more than the 
can be expected to bear. We have certainly no sympathy wi 
backbiters and slanderers, or with faithless swains, It is quite 
right that people should be taught to keep a watch upon their 
tongues, to eschew idle gossip, and to be very careful how 
they speak ill of their neighbors, and also that promises of 
marriage should not be allowed to be lightly broken. But it 
may be doubted whether it is desirable that a civil action 
should be twisted from its natural and legitimate pu b 
and be made the means of inflicting punishment for small and 
not very easily defined offences. There is also an obvious 
danger in encouraging a spirit of excessive litigiousness, and 
in leading people to imagine that they are either bound or 
entitled to seek legal redress for everything that can be con- 
strued into an injury to their feelings. What is vulgarly 
called “taking the law” of a man may be a pleasant revenge 
for those who can afford it, aud who, even if they fail to get a 
verdict, may have the satisfaction of knowing that their ad 
versary has been subjected to much anxiety a expense: but 
it can hardly be supposed that reckless litigation is calculated 
to promote social harmony and good feeling. 
It was predicted, when plaintiffs in breach of promise cases 
were allowed to appear in the witness-box, that defendants 
would certainly have a bad time of it; and the results at re- 
cent trials would seem to show that there were good grounds 
for this belief. It will be remembered that in the memora- 
ble case of Bardell v. Pickwick, Mrs. Bardell was borne faint- 
ing into the court, with her darling hs | kicking and howling 
in sympathy bebind her; and if she been permitted to go 
into the box, her I's fi peech would probably have 
been superfluous. It is difficult to imagine the defendant in 
an action of this kind, who, on the most favorable construction 
of his conduct, has made a fool of himself and fallen a victim 
to the designs of an artful woman, presenting an interesting 
and prepossessing appearance before a jury. If he looks soft 
and ash d of himself, the jurymen feel that he is letting 
down their sex before the world; if he is bold and defiant, it 
is accounted hb ess, and is pretty certain to be pun- 
ished by heavy damages. Everything is against him. There 
may be good reasons why he is justified in endeavoring to 
escape from a marriage with a woman who has perhaps in 
many ways imposed on him; of whose want of delicacy, 
sensibility, refinement, or honesty, he has become painfully 
aware ; whose parrot-talk, sham graces, and false hair he had 
seen through as soon as the first glamor prssed off; but then 
it is difficult to bring these things seriously and impressively 
before a jury. They are things hard to prove from the wit- 
ness-box, although they are probably things which an impar- 
tial person of the least discernment could not be five minutes 
in the plaintiffs company without discovering. The smart 
flashy woman, who can droop her eyes and make good play 
with her handkerchief, and who is just the sort of person to 
lay aclever trap for a simple fellow, is also admirably adapted 
to produce an effect when giving her evidence in court. 
Speculative attorneys, with an eye to a profitable case, ma‘ 
be trusted to take care that their client has sufficient school- 
ing beforehand in the niceties of her part, and in those sensa- 
tional passages which are supposed to be most telling with 
juries, and to be not altogetuer thrown away upon judges. 
{t appears that a dead set bas lately been made upon the 
farmers. In nine out of ten recent breach of promise cases 
the defendants belonged to this amiable class, and perhaps it 


























































































is not less significant that the plaintiffs have usually been bar- 
maids or young persons in a light fancy business. From of 
old the bucolic heart has been proverbially soft and tender, 
and the farmers of today are no doubt as susceptible as the 
shepherds of early times. After a brisk forenoon at market, 
and a comfortable dinner at the ‘‘ ordinary,” Strephon is just 
in the mcod for a chat with Chloe in the bar, ora little phil- 
andering with Daphne at her counter, and is probably not too 
guarded in his simple prattle. The result is that he finds him- 
self one day depicted in thrilling language as a gay and ruth- 
less deceiver, and has to pay over a snug little fortune to the 
shrinking dove with whose gentle heart he has so cruelly 
trifled. ‘Lhere are no doubt cases in which it is possible to 
form a reasouable estimate of damages for breach of promise, 
as, for instance, where the plaintiff has given up a situation, 
or spent money in preparations for the wedding, or where her 
counsel take their grownd solely on the material advantages 
she wonld have enjoyed if the defendant had married her, and 
ask compensation for so many gowns and dinners she has been 
defrauded. But it lacerated feelings are to be paid for, it 
would be interesting to see the account made out in detail. 

t is tolerably obvious that the sort of women who do not 

brink from the exposure of their love affairs in a public 





court, and the publication of the more ridiculous passages of 

their correspondence in every newspaper in the country, are 

_ = a rule, the most sensitive of their sex.—Saturday 
view. 
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TINTAGEL. 


Perched on this living granite, rest, 

To watch day’s life-blood stain the sea— 
The sea that, rolling from the west, 

Roars here eternally. 


List how the weed-fringed, dripping walls 
Resound sore-smitten with the waves! 
What time the silver torrent falls 
In thunder from their caves. 


Before, a waste; behind us, rise * 
Tintagel’s time-worn vaults and aisles ; 
O’er Arthur's buried grandeur sighs 
The breeze that haunts these piles. 


What mem’ries from dim ages rull ! 

What pageants cluster round that name !* 
If dues ot Arthur charm the soul 

A golden hour, small blame. 


If, flying busy days, the mind 
Love musing on these lovely heights, 
O’er those the ruins once enshrined, 
King Arthur and his knights! 


Leagues, leagues below that dark sea-line, 
Sleeps wondrous Lyonness, whence came 

The Brave and Fair, song-wreaths to twine 
Round Arthur’s crescent fame. 


The mystic arm, the sacred brand, 
The lake whose moonlit heaving breast 
Bore the strange death-boat—in that land 
Are hid from mortal quest. 


We may not in Garde Joyeuse hold 
High revelry ; but with the sound 

Of those wild waters upward rolled, 
We view the Table Round; 


And from these crumbling walls the spell 
Is lifted. Lo! the Blameless King 

Sits with bis peers. What tongue can tell 
The thoughts their faces bring ? 


Sir Lancelot, knighthood’s flower; Gawain, 
The tried, the trusty ; Guinevere, 

Love’s Rose, with Merlin in her train, 
And swan-white dames are here. 


An instant Fancy can delude 
Her vot’ry with that splendid past ; 
But soon dies out her airy brood, 
Alas, toc bright to last! 


Yet something lingers in the mind, 
A fragrance from these visions old ; 
Types in their sapless forms we find 
y which ourselves to mould. 


Hence valor, simple faith, emprise, 
That daunted from no foe will turn, 
Love strong as death, the truth that lies 

In noble life, we learn. 


We tarry while the gorgeous dream 

Fades from these far-famed darkling knolls, 
Thrice happy if the heroic gleam 

Irradiate our souls— 


If ay seed we bear away 
‘or future fruit from these gray walls, 
Where Eld and Silence shall hold sway 
Till earth in ruin falls. 


But see! there homeward flies the chough, 
King Arthur’s bird—night onward speeds ; 
Of old-world lore and dreams, enough ! 
Turn we, my soul, to deeds! 
—Chambers’s Journal. 
—_- _—_——- 
MONTALAMBERT AND O'CONNELL. 


In Mrs. Oliphant’s “ Life of Montalembert” is an account 
of an evening spent by the Frenchman when he was about 
twenty-one years of age at Derrynane: “ On his arrival at 
Derrynane he found the door besieged by a crowd of country- 
men in their frieze coats, full of talk and argument, waiting 
for the return of O'Connell, to whom they were accustomed 
to bring all their quarrels for arbitration. ...When the great 
man appeared, however, he had but little time for his youth- 
ful visitor, whom he ‘received kindly,’ and—probably with 
a good-natured notion that this was what he would like best 
—ushered him suddenly into the drawing room, to his utter 
consternation and bewilderment. For the drawing-room was 
as crowded as the lawn outside, with a family of sons, daugh- 
ters, nieces, and nephews—new figures, such as had not pre- 
sented themselves to his imagination in connection with 
O'Connell. This was very different from what the young 
French patriot and philosopher had looked for, and he seems 
to have been completely thrown out of his reckoning. He 
had counted, peewee on making a call only, and most 
likely on being received by his hero at a private audience, in 
which they should have discussed with befitting solemnity 
the grest concerns of freedom and piety. But to be thiust 
among a merry band of laughing Irish girls and young men, 
utterly unprepared for such society, and to find that he was 
expected, as a matter of course, to dine and sleep in the hos- 
pitable open house, drove him wild with consternation, all 
the more that he had brought no change of dress, and was 
obliged to spend the evening in his travelling costume, a mis- 
fortune which must have keenly affected a French vicomte 
of twenty....In the sincerity of his journal, and straight- 
forwardness of his youthful impressions, he measured the 
man at once, and formed an enlightened judgment of him. 





so large through the mists, was not so imposing near at hand, 
and recorded the fact with ingenuous regret. Something, 
indeed, of the stunned sensation of one who has fallen from 
a lofty ideal "+ into very commonplace reality, is evident 
in all he says. far as that evening went, however, he saw 
but little of the great man. The family sat down to dinner 
twenty-five in number; and probably O'Connell, though full 
of kindness, had no idea that the serious lad, who was only 
twenty, and a Frenchman, would really have preferred a pa- 
triotic discussion with himself to the society of the pretty 
and gay young Irishwomen who were so much nearer his 
own age, and so much more likely to amuse him. After din- 
ner the post came in, and the Liberator withdrew to a side 
table in the merry drawing-room, and read his papers and 
letters while the young people danced and amused them- 
selves. But our poor young traveller in his morning dress 
had no mind to dance, and stood aside, looking at the burly 
fignre over his papers with a ruetul sense of mortification and 
incongruity. Probably the young ladies were equally dis- 
appointed, and considered the grave young man, so suddenly 
thrown among ther, as a very unlikely type of a young 
French vicomte. Thus his pilgrimage ended in disappoint- 
ment, and failed of its chief purpose and aim.” 


—___>—__— 


THE FIJI ISLANDS. 


The cluster of islands called by the names of Feegee, Fiji, 
and Viti, lies in the South Pacific Ocean, within a parallelo- 
sy whose sides are respectively five and four degrees. 

he group is bisected by the 180th meridian of longitude, and 
the islands are, consequently, in two hemispheres. 
tude they extend from 15°30 to 19°30 south. A line twenty- 
two and a-half degrees in length, drawn from the eastern 
point of the northern island of New Zealand, due north, 
would cut the two great islands of Fiji. From the Samoan 
group they are distant five hundred miles to the W.S.W.; 
three hundred N.W. of the Tongese islands ; eighteen hun- 
dred miles N.E. by E. of Sydney. And in July last the 
steamer City of Adelaide performed the ee from Levuka 
to Honoluiu, Hawaii, on the route to San Francisco, a dis- 
tance of some two thousand eight hundred miles, in twelve 
days. The coterminous limits of the great oceanic divisions 
of Southern Polynesia and Melanesia pass through the 
Fijian group. The Melanesian islands, as the name implies, 
are peopled by the darkest of those tribes or races which 
have spread themselves throughout the Southern Pacific, 
passed into the northern waters of that ocean, and thrown 
themselves upon the coasts of the two Americas. In the 
Fiji islands the almost negro-colored Melanesian and the 
lighter skinned Polynesian meet, perhaps blend to some ex- 
tent; but the differences between the two peoples appear to 
be more than tribal, and indicate distinction of race. Whence 
this fierce Ethiop race, with swarthy skin, crisp hair, and 
cruel passions, who stain the great island of New Guinea 
the Solomon group, and the French possessions of New Cale- 
donia and the New Hebrides: who constitute, according to 
Lang, the abori,ines of New Holland and Van Dieman’s 
land; and who mingle in Sumatra, Borneo, and the Celebes; 
who are found in the Andaman Islands, and even in the in- 
terior of Continental India; and whose utmost tide towards 
the sunrising seems to die among the island shores of Fiji— 
and whither? The latter question we need not stop to an- 
swer; & too sure reply is written in the annals of white 
civilisation, tiough it may be long before the Papuan Ne- 
gritos quite disappear as a distinct or blended race. The 
question of immediate interest concerns rather their cradle, 
and the starting-point of their march. That they are a 
different race from the pure Polynesian is obvious from their 
color, hair, and language. Whereas the Polynesian tongue 
is so far uniform, that aborigines from New Zealand to 
Easter Island, which lies 1, miles from the American 
coast, can hold intercourse in speech. The Melanesian lan- 
guage is sharply differenced from it by grammar and phone- 
tics. It resembles the Polynesian in the absence of sibilants ; 
but instead of the scanty resources of fourteen letters in the 
Polynesian alphabet, the Fijian contains twenty letters. It 
also two nasal consonant prefixes, m and x ; the 
former preceding 0, and the latter affecting d and g. Here, 
then, we are brought to a fresh analogy with the African 
races. As to its complex grammar (sign of an undeveloped 
people) Dr. Hazelwood has said that there is nothing in 
ancient or modern languages analogous to the ditlerent forms 
assumed by the Fijian verb as regards its terminations, though 
in another aspect it bears a similarity to the Hebrew. This 
reference to the Jews reminds us that the Papuans practise 
circumcision, whilst the occasional prevalence of suttee 
brings them into relation with the Hindoos. The cusiom 
may, however, have been picked up by them in their march 
towards their present home. There is a distinguishing char- 
acter which marks this race—their extreme cruelty. The ac- 
cusation of cannibalism fixes itself upon them without 
question. Any well-authenticated but sporadic cases of this 
hatetul and unnatural crime charged against the Polynesians 
may have been learnt and imitated from the savage Pa- 
puans.— Mission Life. 


In lati- 


CONVERSATION. 


Of the two sexes, I should say that upon the whole and in 
the long run women were, ceteris paribus, superior to men as 
conversers. For even admitting (what I think is very doubt- 
ful) that they are not generally so well read, and have not so 
many ideas to communicate as men, their moral and intellec- 
tual constitution enables them, when in society, to make a 
better use of the materials they possess, and that for several 
reasons. First, because they are less egotistical, and also less 
selfish than men; consequently they have less of that mau- 
vaise honte, which so o‘ten make the latter silent or awkward 
in company. For the same reason they are also less likely to 
be absorbed with their own ideas and opinions, and to treat 
slightingly those of another. Then they have stronger sym- 
pathies, greater tact, and more readiness and presence of 
mind than men. This superiority in conversational power 
in women over the male sex extends itself even to the lower 
classes. In agricultural districts, as the clergy well know, 
the women are much easier to get on with than the men, and 
appear to be much less dull, though probably the difference 
in this respect arises, not so much from intellectual superi- 
ority as from the causes already mentioned}; and I — it 
is partly owing to these causes, that wcmen who are believed, 
by some at least, to be more secretive than men, and who 
certainly have greater powers of concealing their feelings, 
are generally less reserved in conversation. We will now 
consider the relative merits of nations, with reference to the 
subject we are discussing. On the whole, we should say that 





He perceived instantly that this figure, which had loomed|tions. They are lively in spirits, witty, 


the French stand first on the scale; for they possess more of 
the requisite qualities, with fewer drawbacks, than other na- 
ready and full of tac 
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nor are they at all deficient in reading and observation. | 
Moreover, though a vain they are not an egotistical or a proud | 
people, and, therefore, are not subject to bashfulness. Indeed, | 
they do not seem to dread anything. 


h I Now these latter quali- | London pavement. 
ties, which the French want, are essentially characteristic of | I may have laughed 


deaden our sensibilities. We smile inwardly if we do not 
laugh cutwardly. Not long ago I saw a most fastidiously 
gotten-up fellow-creature fall beadlong on the thin slop of the 

Many smiled, some laughed outright. 
—at all events I sm‘led, not maliciously, 


Englishmen. And to these, in a certain degree, we owe our | I hope, but discourteously, I fear; for as the disfigured dandy 


greatness, our superiority to them in dignity and self-respect 
but they are also one cause of our inferiority in conversation 
The Irish, on the other hand, who have none of the English 


scrambled to his feet he looked daggers at me, and exclaimed : 
. | ‘* What the deuce is it your business ?” 


It was none of my 
business. We are instinctively amused at any body who tum- 


bashfulness, and who also have much greater readiness than | bles in the street, unless it is one’s own suit of clothes that 


we have, might stand higher as rezards their conversational 
powers, were it not that they are, generally speaking, less 
highly educated, and not very intellectual in their tastes. I | 
am speaking here of the better classes, for the peasantry in | 
Ireland are generally more conversable than in England. 

The Scotch are, generally speaking, too cautious, too much | 
afraid of committing themselves, to shine in conversation. 

The Germans are grave and taciturn ; they think more than 

they speak. The Itelicns are rather a conversational peuple, 

they seem to have a flow of language and are born orators, 

but they have more languor and less intellectual cultivation 

than the French.—Golden Hours. 


—__a___——_ 


VISITING THE MESS. 


The Queen, when in good health, is always delighted to 
acquaint herself with all the peculiarities of the military 
service. The Scotsman tells of her visiting the cooks, while 
on her late visit to Edinburgh, so that she might see how the 
Highlanders fared in barracks, and how they did their work 
upon the home principle. After inspecting the guard-room 
her Majesty asked to be shown the rest of the establishment, 
and was ushered into an apartment containing only two men, 
whose duty it was to cook their comrade’s dinner. The visit 
of her Majesty took these three soldiers by surprise ; indeed, 
one of the cooks, hearing that her Majesty had left the 
palace, and wishing to catch a sight of ber, was in the act of 
rushing out of the door when her Majesty entered. Both 
cooks had divested themselves of their jackets, and with their 
shirt-sleeves tucked up, they felt rather taken aback. Her 
Majesty first took notice of the stalwart Highlander in full 
dress ; and graciously addressed him, inquiring his name and 
birthplace, as also the length of time he had been in the 
army. The man answered the Queen’s queries, and modest] 
stated that he had been twenty years in her Gracious Majesty's 
service. Her Majesty took note of and examined the four 
medals which decorated the gallant fellow’s breast, these 
being the Crimean medal with clasps for Alma, Sebastopol, 
and Balaclava; the Indian medal, the Lucknow medal, and 
the Turkish medal. Her Majesty then turned round and 
examined the appointments of the guard-room. She asked 
if the benches were the sleeping-places of the men, and on 
being answered in the affirmative, the Queen was pleased to 
state that the whole place was very clean and tidy. Her 
Majesty then advanced and spoke to the cooks—Grant and 
Wilson by name. She watched their operations a few 
moments. Wilson, who, on the entrance of her Majesty, had 
been making a practical experiment as to whether the potatoes 
he was cooking were sufficiently boiled, was rather put about ; 
and he could only lay down his “ dishclout,” touch his forage 
cap, and in reply toker Majesty’s question, stammer out with 
difficulty, “ Potatoes, your Majesty.” The Queen seemed 
much pleased and amused ; and all the soldiers are warm in 
praise of their sovereign’s condescension and warm. interest 
in their concerns. 





—— => —— 


ENGLISH COLONIES IN THE NORTHWEST. 


The Rev. George Rodgers, of Dorsetshire, in the south of | © 


England, accompanied by a number of intelligent English 
tenant-farmers, has recently completed a tour of inspection 
through the Northwest, made for tbe purpose of selecting a 
location for a colony of some two thousand English people. 
After an extended trip, the delegation selected eight town- 
ships (about 180,000 acres) in Clay county, Minnesota, on the 
line of the Northern Pacific Railroad—half the area being 
Government lands, and hence subject to free homestead en- 
try by the colonists, and the other half belonging to the 
Railroad Company. A railroad town, to be named Yeovil at 
the request of the colonists, has been set apart to the colony, 
near the centre of the tract. Some two hundred families, 
embracing a thousand people, intend to leave England for 
the colony lands in April next, and the remainder will follow 
during the season. The cvlonists are mainly well-to-do 
tenant-farmers and farmers’ sons, who will bring with them 
to the United States from $1,000 to $10,000 of capital each, 
and a degree of agricultural skill and thoroaghness which, 
when expended upon the fertile lands they have chosen, can 
hardly fail to result in thrift and success. The full title to 
the lands bought from the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany will cost these English farmers less than half as much 
per acre as they have hitherto paid for the annual rental of 
Dorsetshire lands. 

Mr. Rodgers and his practical associates unite in saying that 
the facts regarding the quality of the Company’s lands and 
thegeneral advantages of the Northwestern country have been 
considerably understated by the Company’s publications and 
representatives in Great Britain. They also concur in the 
belief that Minnesota and the country further west, in the 
same latitude, are perfectly adapted to English settlement, 
and that the present — movement is only the forerunner 
of scores of thousands of Englishmen who will speedily fol- 
low and make their homes in the great grain belt and stock 
range of the Northwest. Mr. Rodgers consulted many of his 
own countrymen settled in Minnesota, and, without an ex- 
ception, tbey claimed to be prosperous and greatly pleased 
with the State as a home for English people who emigrate to 
America.— Philadelphia Inquirer. 


———_——_— 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE LUDICROUS. 


Sydney Smith says: “The sense of humor is incompatible 
with tenderness and respect.” He ‘‘ would like to know if 
any man living would have laughed to see Sir Isaac Newton 
rolling in the mud.” I would hke to know if any man, dying 
even, could have helped laughing to see Sir Isaac rolling in 
the mud. How does Sydney Smith come to think of sucha 





thing? It comes of his being a humorist, and of his seeing 
the humorous side of this imaginary pathetic spectacle. 
grotesqueness suggested it. J 
ample and a champion of the philosophy of the ridiculous. | 
The truth is that tenderness and respect are indispensable to | 
the sense of the ludicrous, The greater our respect for the 
prostrate philosopher the more ridiculous he appears to us. 
So long as he is not in peril of life or limb there is no restraint | 
upon the sense of the grotesque, except that of social eti 
quette, and however we may curb our risibilities we cannot 








Its 
Sydney Smith was at once an ex- | will find that artist in ‘‘ 1001 Nights,” Strauss Waltz. Cer- 


does the tumbling, then we do not do the laughing. All the 
more spontaneously do we |- ugh if the anybody is a somebody, 
a Sir Somebody or other, for example, whom we see “ rolling 
in the mud.” Why? Because of the sudden juxtaposition of 
the pathetic and the comic, rendered more extreme by the 
rank of the individual The philosophy of the thing is the 
philosophy of the ridiculous.— Zemple Bar. 
a rn 
AT SUNDOWN. 
O summer eve! closing so gently round us, 
Sweet is thy power to calm the weary breast ; 
The toil, the cares, with which the day hath bound us, 
Are past. We hail thy welcome hour of rest! 
Wind of the west! awake from thy long sleeping, 
Cool with thy spirit-touch the heated brow. 
Sad nightingale! thy vigils still thou’rt keeping ; 
Chant thee thine evensong from yonder bough, 
Behind the hill the dayl’ght, disappearing, 
Over the world a parting smile bestows. 
Mild dews trom kindly Earth the flowers are cheering, 
And each around its richest incense throws ; 
While in the west, to usher in the Night, 
Venus, ber handmaid, comes with silver light. 
—Cassell's Magazine. 





ParerR AND CLoTH FROM SLATE.—The invention of Mr. 
Jobn Sellars, of Droylesden, near Manchester, consists in the 
employment of yr slate, or the mineral from which the 
slate is quarried in Wales and other places, in a state of fine 
dry powder, or of fine wet pulp, and using it in both con- 
ditions as articles uf commerce, either with or without the 
addition of any coloring matter. The slate of different 
colors is ciestad as desire, and ground to any degree of fine- 
ness in the dry or moist state, and this powder, or pulp, in its 
natural color is well adapted for stiffening and weighting 
cotton or other cloth or yarns in the sizing-machine, when 
mixed with flour, starch, or other pasty or gummy substance, 
or any other mineral or weighting material may be added 
thereto at the option of the user. The dry powder or moist 
pulp, whether colored or not, can be used in the manufacture 
of paper, either used alone or in combination with china clay 
or other similar substance for giving weight or color, or both 
weight and color. The dry powder or moist pulp can be 
colored to any tint required, and be used in the manufacture 
of pigments or colors, either alone or in combination with 
barytes or similar substances, such as are now or may become 
in use, at the option of the manufacturer.— Mining Journal. 





> 
FACTS AND FANCIES 


Professor Elie Charlier, long and favorably known as an ac- 
complished teacher, announces iu our columns that his school 
will reopen on the 17th of September, instant. We can heartily 

‘ d Profi Charlier’s school to parents and guardians. 





essrs. John J. Cisco and Son report a brisk demand for 
Hotiston and Texas Central Railway Bonds. The Messrs. 
Cisco recommend these bonde very highly. We hail any and 
all enterprises that will help develop Texas. The world needs 
the beef-raising State. 

The late Andrew Carrigan leaves an estate of several mil- 
lions and ten children to inherit it. Certainly in estate and 
family his leavings are somewhat uncommon. 

Boucicault and Agnes Robertson his wife—he has translated 
everything but his wife’s name—are in this city, where they 
have been cordially welcomed. They are billed for next Mon- 
day at Booth’s. 

Mr. F. 8. Winston, President of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, of New York, has recently returned from an ex- 
tended tour in Europe to recuperate his health. Mr. Win- 
ston’s Company was started without a dollar's capital, but now 
it shows assets of fifty millions, and it is said, so prosperous is 
the concern, that another decade or two of years will see this 
vast sum doubled. No wonder that after building up such a 
concern Mr. Winston needed achange. Mr. W. H. McCurdy, 
Vice President of the Company, and an old reader of the 
Albion, started for Europe soon after his Chief's return. 


The Journal of Commerce is outspoken in its censure of the 
captain of the steamer Metis. The captain sent the first officer 
and engineer to ascertain if all was right with the ship, and 
they reported that all was right, whilst the testimony shows 
that the swash of the water in the hold was heard immediately 
after the collision. The whole disaster is under investigation, 
and we hope that the report will be a fearless and faitbfal one. 


To what uses, ete. A cordwainer carries on ‘‘ boots and 
shoes” in the office at Franklin, N. H., where Daniel Webster 
studied law. 


An Editor at Council Bluffs expresses a preference for the ; 


coffins furnished by “ Riley.” An Editor at Elizabeth, N. J., 
noticing with pleasaut spectacles the arrival of a new hearse in 
town said ‘a thing of beauty was a joy forever.” But that 
Editor had to stand aside when Father Kane, of the said Eliza- 
betb. told his congregation that he had news that would make 
them all glad—he had purcbased a burying-ground for them ! 


The lovers of music will prick up their ears or mayhap get 
twitchy of heel at the mere mention of the name of William 
Hall, or of the business firm of William Hal! and Son. It 
makes us old to think how long these pleasant Halls have been 
familiar to us and the Albion readers. Here is a package of 
their new music, and one can please their fancy by plucking 
‘* purple pansies” with Harriett Prescott Spofford, ‘‘ Alone on 
the Shore,’ the music being by Agnes Margaret Alden ; or if 
the reader's recollections are fresh of Lindsay Sloper, here he 


tainly no number of nights would be tedious with Johann 
Stranss and Lindsay Sloper. ‘‘I want to kiss Papa good 
night,” is the title of Song and Chorus by Lallan and Cox. 
La Favorite Galop by Silberberg and the query ‘‘ How could 
1?” followed by ‘‘Orphan Mabel,” and a ‘‘ Pauline” polka, 
make up the newest contribution to the Albion repertoire by 
that old and respectable houso, William Hall and Son. 


After almost thirty years of faithful service in the interest of 
the Albion. as agent at Nassau, N.P., the Hon, Dr. Chipman 
retires. The good Doctor is now on a visit to Halifax, N.8., 
the place of his birth. We tender to Dr. Chipman our best 
thanks, The interests of the Albion will henceforth be in the 
keeping of Mr. Moseley at Nassau, that gentleman having been 
highly recommended by Dr. CLipman. 


The Hon. Orestes Cleveland, ex-Member of Congress from 
one of the New Jersey districts, is about to compete with 
Fabers in the manufacture of cedar pencils. Those who 
have seen the samples shown by Mr. Cleveland predict a great 
success for his enterprise. We may say that the atte npt has 
often been made to mannfacture pencils in this country, but 
hitherto with indifferent success, 

Rev. Ichabod Fiddle declines the proffered D.D. Now-a- 
days the appendix amounts to little more than a fiddle-de-dee. 


Miss Emily Faithful will leave Liverpool for New York by 
the Oceanic, Sept. 26, accompanied by her Secretary, Miss 
Pattison. One of her objects in her approaching tour through 
the United Stutes is to make inquiries into the regulations 
concerning the employment of women in factories. A fare- 
well soiree will be given to Miss Faithful in London before 
her departure by the numerous friends who are anxious to 
bid her ‘God-speed.” In consequence of the tour the 
Victoria Discussion Society's meetings will not be resumed 
until the return of their director, which will not be before the 
lapse of a year. 


The great injury done to vegetution during the recent ernp- 
tion of Mount Vesuvius has been attributed not so much to 
the heat of the ashes scorching it, or to the dust closing the 
pores of the leaves, as to the destructive action of the large 
quantity of chloride of sodium (common salt) which fell with 
the ashes. 


The Swiss 7imes asks if there is an inch of Switzerland that 
has not been sketched ? 


The Scotsman says that there have been a!ready slight falls 
of snow on Ben Nevis. 

Cumuor Hall, famous by its relations to ‘‘ Kenilworth,” bas 
been levelled with the ground, and its site devoted to agricul- 
ture. 

It is rumored that the Isle of Man is to be made a convict 
station, and that the Port Erin breakwater .and the Ramsey 
and other harbor works will be completed by the convicts. 


The Birmingham Gazette says that the china and earthen- 
ware menufacturers in the Staffurdshire potteries have added 
ten per cent. to their prices. 


The death of a celebrated converted cannibal is announced 
in New Zealand. His namo was Terain, and he was supposed 
to have been quite one hundred years old, as be could remem 
ber the visit of Capt. Cook. 

The middle class examinations for wowen at the Cambridge 
University, England, show very gratifying results. ‘lhe num- 
ber of candidates has been yearly on the increase, the number 
this year being 154, as compared with 127 last year 


The Petersburg Intex gives a receipt for the making of a 
Dolly Varden pie: Take about four yards of light dongh, 
gather it up in tucks and flounces, crisp the edyes, ond fill up 
with fruit, then lay on the overskirt, fasten it with buttons of 
dough, connected with frills of the same, and you will have a 
tasteful and elegant pie; only you must eat it, not wear it. 


An experiment was tried recently in Paris, to use an ostrich 
in place of a horse, for drawing a carriage. A large ostrich, 
from the Acclimatization Society's Gardev, was harnessed to a 
light carriage and guided by long reins, by its trainer. The 
bird is said to have been very tractable and to have passed 
every vehicle on the road. 


By a strange coincidence, whi!st the ex-Emperor of the 
French was attending the meetings of the British Association, 
Lonis Blanc, formerly for twenty years an exile in England, 
and now a member of the Assembly at Versailles, as well as 
Karl Blind, the proscribed German leader, were also staying at 
Brighton. 

So extensively is the adulteration of tea now carried on in 
China, that Mr. Medhurst, the British Cousul at Shanghae, 
recently wrote that 53,000 pounds of willow leaves were in 
course of manipulation at one port alore, to be mixed with tea 
for shipment, at the ratio of from 10 to 20 per cent. 


Sir Frank Ives Scudamore reports that the British Govern- 
ment telegraphic business will give this year a clear profit of 
£350,000, 

A Canadian matron ore hundred and eight years old is still 
able to devote much energy to bringing up her little boy, aged 
ninety-three. 

The following is a good burlesque imitation of Victor Hugo's 
style: ‘‘ The sun was shining. ‘he ocean stirred gently in its 
sleep. As we cross Calais Bar the vessel rolls. I like it not. 
Can she be strong enough for the travese, often fea:ful and 
stormy, to Douvres? I begin to marvel whether she is made 
of iron, or only made ot wood. [ address the qnestion, 
politely, toa young English sportsman by my side, * Pardon, 
Mister, but what is the vessel made of? A spasm of uncer- 
tainty, if not of pain, passes across his face as be points to an 
inscription inside the paddle-boxes. One can only die one 
time; nevertheless, it 1s permitted to exclaim against the 
perfidy of the steam lords of the Board of Commerce for 
London and Douvres. Tread ithe inscription. Hope abandons 
me. She is not made of iron, She is not even made of wood, 
She is only Maid «f Kent.” 

Sir Richard Wallace makes a noble use of his great wealth. 
He has offered to defray all expenses in the forwardiag of 
English objects of art to the Vienna Exhibition. 


A young man generally gives a lock of hix hair to his sweet- 
heart before he marries her. After marriage she generally 
helps herself. 

The Commercial Adrertiser figures on the new comers as 
follows: ‘* Out of forty-seven thousand persons who arrived in 
the United States during the quarter ending on the 3ist of 
March Jast, less than s.x thousand were recorded as being 
‘without occupation ;’ and only three hundred and seventy- 
two were ‘ professional.’ More than seven thousand were 
skilled workmen, and of these nearly one thousand were 
miners. The joiners numbered 554; the masons, 713; the 
painters, 277 ; the shoemakers, 326: and the tailors 376—su 
that these branches of useful industry were considerably 
recruited from abroad in the brief space of three months 
Ireland sent us, in the same period, 5,493 of her people, and 
Germany three times that numwber—or 15,414. There were 
also more than a thousand Chinamen and Japanese. The 
majority of these new-comers have probably drifted into places 
where their labor will be serviceable and remunerative; and 
there is room for more.” 
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It is stated that the old chateau of William the Conqueror, 
situated on the Normandy coast at Benneville, was put up at 
auction, the other day, and knocked down for a moderate price. 
It wes there that the redoubtable soldier planned his schemes 
of conquest, and a French paper says: ‘The English coasts, 
which he sniffed frove there, though they were hidden from his 
eye, perpetually excited his appetite.” In Jater days the 
chateau was used as a prison by Richard Cour de Lion. 
Under Francis I. it was a hunting lodge, and now it is a ruin. 

A Trifle from the British Association—Q. What is the dif- 
ference between fixed stars and shooting stars?—A. The one 
are suns: the other darters. 

A Fact—Squire, who has sent ‘‘some grouse and his com- 
ee to a friend, meets his messenger returning: Well, 

am, did ye give the grouse and my compliments. to Mr. 
J .»nes ?—Sam (looking into empty hamper): Well, zur, I gied 
‘un the grouse, but I couldn’ find no comm’n plums in the 


ba’asket. 


A Fatal Weapon—It is reported from Paris, so says a con- . 


temporary—that the once dreaded mitrailleuse is to be 
abolished in France. We are in a position to add that the 
barrel-organ of the London Savoyard will be substituted, as 
quite as fatal and much more annoying to the enemy. 

Cable-istie—Submarine electricians are the men to 
their way”—they can readily make both ends meet. 

An acrobat, lately staying at Ramsgate. is said to have run 
up a butcher's bill, after several unsuccessful attempts. 

Eye-water Mark—The tear of beauty in its pocket-handker- 
chief. 

Some women are angry when you tell them you love them. 
O\bers are angrier when you don't. 

The ‘‘ Intoxicating Liquors” sct would do some good in the 
City if it could prevent money from getting tight. 
* Said Robinson to Brown: Curious coincidence of W's— 
Wellesley, Wellington, Waterloo. And Wittoria, suggested 
Brown. 
' Significant—Boatman : Fishing, sir; yes, sir.—Tom Noddy 
(not at all a good sailor): Good day, eh ?—Foatman: Oh, yes. 
sir, capital: yer can’t do better! I thinks the water's nice 
and I knows the fish is hungry! 


“ 


pay 


BELLA, 
Margate bas bells in its church, 
Whose chimes are uncommonly pretty : 
But they're constantly left in the lurch 
For the charms of the belles on the jetty. 


Definitions—A muffin woman—A beldame. Hot tears— 
Meteors. A powerful nation—Determination. A large table— 
Ilimitable. The highest sense—Innocence. Neither red nor 


y llow—Mediocre. The best ‘air dye—Melody, 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


the termination of the lease, which has some eight or nine 
years to run. Mr. William Blenkiron, we hear, intends to 
carry on the breeding establishment on his own account ; and 
it is even whispered—-we do not vouch for the truth of the 
rumor, however satisfactory such an arrangement might turn 
out—that the new Stud Company may pitch their tent at 
Middle Park after all. Blair Athol and the company’s other 
valuable purchases are still ‘‘ in residence” there ; and it will 
be the fature home of Saunterer, King John, and Victorions, 
the latter of whom has been resold to Mr. W. Blenkiron. 
Saunterer and King John are also his property. 

The Thames Regatta was brought to a conclusion on the 9th 
ult, the Champion Fours being won by the Hammerswith 
crew after a magnificent race with the Newcastle men. In the 
final heat for the Champion Pair, however, matters were 
reversed, the Tynesiders (Taylor and Winship) beating the 
Hammersmith representatives (Thomas and Biffir). Fouls 
— in both races, without, however, interfering with the 

t. 

The Manchester Courier says the foot-and-mouth disease is 
increasing alarmingly in Lancashire. In the Preston district 
there are now 341 farms affected, 2,358 cattle, 978 sheep, and 
21 swine. In the Salford district there have been 28 fresh out- 
breaks during the past week. 

The cattle plagne, which has been prevalent in the Home 
Park, Hampton Court, has extended to the herd of deer. This 








place a pair of handcuffs on his wrists, committed a violent 
assault upon him, and with the assistance of a local policeman 
dragged him to the police-station. WilBams was then required 
to state his charge against his prisoner, and he admitted that 
he had no charge tu make, but urged ‘‘ we can apprehend a 
thief and thrash him at any time in Manchester.” Williams 
was taken before the magistrates at Lancaster and fined, and 
he will assuredly be called upon, should he return to Manches- 
ter, to give an explanation of his outrageous conduct. 


THE CONTINENT? 


A grand military parade, in honor of the Imperial visitors 
in Berlin, took place Sept. 7, in which the three Emperors 
headed their respective regi ts. ‘The eldest son of the 
Crown Prince, Frederick William, wore the order of St. An- 
drew, which was conferred cn him that morning by the Czar. 
The parade was witnessed by an immense concourse of people. 
In the evening a Court dinner was given at the Imperial pal- 
ace. The Emperor William gave the toast, ‘‘Our guests.” 
The Emperor of Austria proposed, ‘“‘The health of the Ger- 
man Emperor and his family.” The Czar Alexander's toast 
was “ The valiant German army.” The festivities of the 
day terminated with a monster torchlight procession in the 
evening, and the playing of the Prussian tattoo by 1,124 mu- 
sicians, selected from the bands of al) the German regiments 
for their proficiency. There were 400 torch-bearers in the 








is the first time the deer have been affected by the di 
although it has appeared in the park before. The horned 
cattle there, which have had the disease some time, have not 
been separated from the deer, although there are some 100 
acres of good pasture land between the park and the river 
where the intected beasts might have been effectually isolated. 
The Scotsman’s Fort William correspondent says that on 
Saturday morning the 17th ult. the folly of attempting to 
ascend Ben Nevis by strangers without a guide was again 
shown. A Mr. Wilson, from the North of England, left his 
lodging-house in the neighborhood early on the previous day 
to ascend the mountair, expecting to return at the latest by 5 
p.m. Shortly after mid-day rain began to fall heavily, and a 
dark mist to overspread all the hills, Uneasiness was felt 
regarding Mr. Wilson’s safety on the return of another party of 
six who had been up the Ben, and had seen no appearance of 
the Englishman. At abont two o'clock on the 17th ult., 
Inspector Mackintosh organized a search party, with bells and | 
bugles, and started for the hill. They were met by Mr. | 
Wilson a short way on the Fort side of Glennevis. He was in | 
an exhausted condition, having eaten up his provisions on the 
previous morning, his patent Jeather boots had lost their soles, 
and his clothes were completely saturated with the heavy 


p The entire city was brilliantly illuminated, and 
multitudes of people thronged the streets. The Czar Alexan- 
der has made Prince Frederick Charles and Frederick Henry 
Albert, Field Marshals of the Russian Army. 

The three Emperors drove in the Thiergarten the next 
morning, and at two o'clock in the afternoon went to Pots- 

am. Prince Gortschakoff had a long conference with Prince 
Bismarck. 

The disorderly part of the population at Berlin, during 
the grand military parade’ on Saturday last, created many 
disturbances. One body of riotous characters, enraged at the 
advance in the price of beer by Hopf and Co., made an attack 
upon their brewery and completely wrecked it. The police 
were compelled to charge on the crowd with drawn swords, 
apd it was not dispersed until many persons were wounded 
and a still larger number arrested. 

Tae Grand Duke Constantine formally opened the Inter- 
national Statistical Congress at St. Petersburg on August 23d, 
and delivered an ‘‘ inaugural” address. 

The Prussian authorities, observes the Siec/e, appear deter- 
mined not to allow the vote of the Reichstag for the expulsion 
of the Jesuits from Prussian territory to be adead letter. At 
Posen the ladies of the Sacre-Cur, who are considered to be 





rain. 


The Birmingham Gazette says that the china and earthen- | 
ware manufacturers in the Staffordshire Potteries have added 
10 per cent. to their prices. The work-people on their part | 
have given notice of a demand for a large increase of wages in | 
November 


It is stated that the South Western Railway Company are 
now importing Belgian coal and wixing it with Welsh coal in 
consequence of the high price of the latter. The company’s 





It is rnmored bere that the Board of Arbitration has 
awarded to the United States damages to the amount of 
£3,000, 000. 

The General Council of the International Society has been 
removed to New York, and hereafter will sit in this city. The 
Council consists of Kavanagh, St. Clair, Laurel, Bertrant, 
Karl, Leveille, David, To»nassiere, Ward, Speyer, Dereure, 
aud four others to be elected by the American Federation. 
Marx will reside hereafter in the United States. It is sa’d that 
a majority of the delegates to the International Congress are 
dissatisfied with the transfer of the General Council to America, 
and the formation of a new Association is quite probable. 

Mr. Henry Coxwell, the well-known British eronaut, suggests 
that the best way for Dr. Livingstone to obtain the information 
he requires would be by means of a balloon. He could ascend 
to a great height by means of an ordinary fire balloon or 
mongolfier, and although the great drawback to the general 
use of the mongolfier is that it requires a still day for the 
ascent, Dr. Livingstone, be thinks, could easily wait for that. 

The failure of Lamb, Nash and Co., bankers and commission 
merchants, is announced. Their liabilities are stated at £200,- 
000, Several firms of St. Thomas and Porto Rico are said to 
be sufferers by this failure. 

The new commercial treaty now in process of negotiation 
between England and France bas been so modified as to make 
it much less objectionable to the English people. ‘The French 
Government declares that the amendments are not in the 
interesis of protection, and that there will be no further 
changes in the French duties on raw materials. It is only pro- 
posed in the treaty, as it now stands, to establish the following 
compensatory duties: On cotton manufactures, 2 per cent, ; 
on silk do., 24 per cent. ; on woolen, 24 or 3 per cent. The 
French are hopeful of negotiating simular treaties with other 
Powers, 

The London Telegraph publishes an account of an interview 
with the ex-Emperor Napoleon, who expressed the opinion that | 
M. Thiers was preparing for war. As to the Secthooming | 
meeting of the Emperors at Berlin, the impression left by his 
language was that any compact which the three Emperors may 
make will last so lopg as circumstances are favorable and it is | 
absolutely to the interest of the three contracting parties that | 
the agreement sball remain in force, but that when the time | 
for aggression or defense shall have arrived their conduct will | 
be a ee not by verbal or written agreements entered 








5s, a ton in the price of coal will make a difference in the coal 
expenditure of £25,000 a year. 


It is stated in the Sunt London Press that the Nonconfor- | 
mists in South London are beginning to grow impatient of | 
They regard | 
marriage as a religious rite and obligation requiring no sanction 
lsory | 


Government interference at their marriages. 


| 


ntipg | 


from that Government official the registrar. The compu 
attendance of this witness and recorder reduces Dist 
places of worship, civilly, te register offices. It is considered | 
unfair and derogatory to Dissenters in the present day, and a | 
mark of subjection and inferiority, that in their chapels in| 
which marriages are authorized to be solemnized a registrar's | 
attendance should be legally essential to a marriage. The | 
argument is that marriages by Mr. Newman Hall, Dr. Brock, | 
Mr. Spurgeon, and Mr. Baldwin Brown are as holy and as) 
satisfactory in the sight of heaven and of earth as those per- | 
formed by a bishop, a thriving rector, or a starving curate. If 
chapels are vot fitting places for marriages, they ought not to | 
be licensed for such ; but, being licensed, there should be no | 
interference on the part of the civil power in Dissenters’ | 
marriages, apy more than in those of Episcopalians. 

Captain Mitchell, governor of the County Gaol in Strange- 
ways, Manchester, died somewhat suddenly on Saturday the 
17th ult. at the age of seventy-two years. The Munchester | 
Guardian says that the deceased governor had the reputation | 
of being a strict disciplinarian, and during the twenty-four | 
years he held his appointment he discharged the duties of his | 
office to the entire satisfaction of the visiting justices of the | 
Salford Huirdired, Captain Miichell entered the army in 1816 


as a private in the Grenadier Guards, and he owed bis military 


annual consumption is 100,000 tons, and a permanent rise of | 


affiliated to the Order, were requested to close the boarding: 
school established in that town, where all the noble ladies of 
the country received their education. At Mayence a police 
agent repaired, on the 14th of August, at 7 o'clock in the 
morning, to the Convent of the Order, and, having assembled 
the brothers; read to them the law requiring them to abstain 
from any ecclesiastical act. The head of the convent protested 
against this interdiction, contending that the civil authorities 
had no right to interfere with the reise of religious func- 
tions, and denying that the tendencies of the Jesuits were con- 
trary to the laws of the State. In Elsass the Jesuits have also 


| protested, but they have only been able to obtain a prolonga- 


tion of their stay for two months. 

Another statement is now being circulated with regard to 
the operations of the Germans at Belfort. Lately it was held 
persistently that the troops in occupation were strengthening 
the distinguished stronghold, with a possible view to keeping 
it altogether. The new theory is, that the Germans have 
only been experimenting with the works, and that in reality 
their aim has been to fortify their own town of Altkirch in such 
a way as to nullify the effects of the existence of Belfort, when 
the latter place shall have been handed over again to the 
French. 

The sale of explosive cigars has recommenced in the streets 
of Paris in spite of all the precautions taken by the police to 
prevent these dangerous articles from being offered to the 
public. The cigars in question appear genuine to the pur- 
chaser, but contain a minute squib or cracker, which, when 
the cigar has been consumed to a certain point, explodes, the 
cigar itself flying to some distance from the mouth of the 
smoker, These cigars are capable of severely wounding those 


| who smoke them. 


The Salut Public, of Lyons, states that a national subscrip- 
tion is shortly to be opened in that city, and all over France, 
under the patronage of the Societe des Science Industrielles, 
with the object of proving to the werld that Barthelemy 
Thimonnier, born at Arbresle (Rhone) in 1793, is the real in- 
ventor of the hanical sewing hine; also, in order to 
collect the funds necessary for the publication of his biogra- 
phy, together with a complete history of the implement ; 





promotion to those qualities which subsequently secured for | 04, finally, to erect a statue to his memory in one of the 


him the confidence and esteem of the local magistracy. 
At the Liverpool assizes Mr. Justice Brett with a special jury 


was engaged for two days in the trial of a breach of promise | tated in Spain. 
The plaintiff, Miss Elizabeth Atkinson, is the daughter | 


case. 
of a saddler, who resided at Ambleside, Windermere. She is 
about twenty-seven years of age, and said to be possessed of 
**considerable personal attractions.” The defendant, George 
Stanley Orred, is a member of a family who own considerable 
estates in the neighborhood of Liverpool, and is said to be a 
nephew of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. According to the 
plaintiff's story, the defendant accosted ber as she was passing 
through the street on her way home from the shop where she 





into at Berlin, but by the circumstances and necessities of the | was employed, and at a subsequent interview made her a pro- 
hour. He admitted that he had no special means of knowing | posal of marriage, which be wished to be kept strictly private. 
te precise object contemplated, but did not thiuk the meeting | Arrangements were made for the wedding, and on the morning 
cou}d be regarded as dangerous to the peace of Europe. fixed for the ceremony the plaintiff and defendant drove to 

A sad accident bas happened at Portishead. The young lodgings which he had provided for her in Oxford-street. The 
ladies of a school went out bathing, and one of the gover non-arrival of the license served as a pretext for deferring the 
nesses got out of her depth and was drowned. ‘The scene is | ™@'Tiage, the plaintiff being induced meanwhile to pass as 
described as very distressing—the unfortunate lady struggling defendant's wife. She afterwards accompanied him to Alder- 
for life in the presence of and close to the pupils, and yet it|"bot and other places, he still deferring the fulfilment of his 
was impossible to help her. The body was in the water two Promise on the plea that his father would disinherit him if he 
hours. | contracted such an alliance. He subsequently married a niece 


‘ ? . ‘ r . of Lord Portman. Damages were laid at £2,000. Evidence 
The splendid playground which the Marquis of Westminster | was afterwards called in support of the case for the defence— 


has presented to the children of Pimlico, in Ebury-square, was namely, that the plaintiff lived an immoral life. The jur 
eed open to its juvenile possessors on Monday morning the | retired at a late tn to consider the verdict, but, ane pf 
dag . | absence of an hour and ten minutes, were unable to agree to 
Sir Moses Montefiore has returned to his house at Rams-! a verdict, and were discharged. 
grate from his mission on bebalt of his nation to St. Peters-| phe Munchester G 
re —_ me ag pe rear} om = Moses is in g004 | Manchester police force, named Henry Williams, has been 
epee aw — understand that be ae een to | indulging in some extraordinary freaks at Morecambe, whither 
ve gratified with the result of the mission which he undertook je had gone on leave of absence. After passing some time in 
at the instance of the board of deputies. 'a pubhe house with a Manchester horsebreaker, named 
The Sporting Gazette says there ix no likelihood of Middle M‘Suire, the officer suddenly determined to go ‘‘on duty.” 
Park being converted to building purposes—at any rate, urtil | He at once took his companion into custody, attempted to 





uardian says that a member of the | 


| public squares of Lyons. 


An organized agitation against slavery will soon be inaugu- 
A series of public meetings are to be held in 
Madrid, Seville, Barcelona, and other large cities, Petitions 
for the abolition of slavery in the Spanish colonies will be 
circulated, and as soon as the Cortes meets will be presented 
to that body, in order that prompt action may be taken. 

The new Spanish Senate will consist of 144 Ministerial and 
18 Opposition members. 

The Carlist bandits are making requisitions for food and 
arms on the inhabitants of Catalonia. 


The budget to be submitted to the new Cortes will show a 
deficit of 2,000,000 reals, 


A distinguished engineer, who is connected with some of 


| the most honorable families in Italy, has just been arrested at 


Florence charged with attempting to murder on a wholesale 
seale. It appears he was involved in financial troubles, and, 
with a view to extricate himself by means of the property of 
his friends, which he expected to inherit, the wretched man 
tried to poison, by morphine, no fewer than eighteen indivi- 
duals, among whom were his father, brother, wife, and his 
own children. The Guvloixs says he is plainly mad, as it is 
not possible to believe any man endowed with reason would 
try to accomplish such a crime. 

A letter from Bucharest reports a curious pra x mery phe- 
|nomenon which occurred there on the 25th of July, at 9}in 
| the evening. During the day the heat was stifling. The sky 
In the evening everybody went out walking 
and the gardens were crowded. ‘The ladies were mostly 
dressed in white low-necked robes. ‘Towards 8 o'clock a small 
cloud appeared on the horizon, and a quarter of an hour 
afterward rain began to fall, when, to the horror of everybody, 
it was found to consist of black worms of the size of an ordi- 
nary fly. Au the streets were strewn with these curious ani- 
| mals, 





| was cloudless. 
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*NEW YORK BANKE RS| The Board of Directors of the Erie Rail-| General Quotations of Stocks & Bonds 


| Way met on Tuesday at the office of 8. L. M. 
| Barlow, when, by a full vote, a contract was | 





KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 


|ratified between the Erie Railway and the }~ 


Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place, 


























/ 
: asics |New York, Boston, and Montreal Railroad, STOCKS AND SECURITIES. | Bid. | Ask. 
12 WALL STREET. providing for the joint use of the latter road a) eet 
: ee cemeaies — , between New York, Boston, and Montreal. U.S. Obligations. | 
VERMILYE & CO., | The arrangement will give the Erie ge ef U.S. Se, "74 reg 
. ¥ af cess to the manufactories of New England, | }- 3: 8: ff MB eee e ere ee neers ten 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. such as the Central Road has long enjoyed | § 2 ‘a -Cappnakboeliemaannt 115 
~= | by its connection with the Bostonand Alhany| , «as 
MARX «& CO., | Road. Use — 
5 : The N. Y. Shipping List remarks that the | v's: } 11434 
14 WALL ST. Fall trade is under fair headway, and the | U. 8. 6s, 5-205. "6 e+e } U8 
;Prospect is much brighter than it was a] {3% oanh —" nae ions 
BARTON «& ALLEN, |month ago. Experience has demonstrated | ~**°" eA: idee hee 5 
| that the volume of this trade is dependent { 
40 BROAD STREET. | largely on the character of the crops. Abund- State Bonds. | | 
: 7 —_—_—_—____.| ant harvests and active exports mean a cor- . ¢ A P « \ 
JAY COOKE & CO., |tesponding briskness in other markets. | Newyork Toe Bounty Ones | toe | 108M 
; Enough is now known concerning the crops do _6s8 canal (oan 1872 1058 | 119 
20 Watt Street, & 41 Lompanp STReet, Lonpon. | to make it certain that the yield in all the | Alabama 5s...............0:--..-405 ape pe 


a komad = ——— jleading products of the soil is so bountiful 
HENRY CLEWS «& CO,, 


32 WALL STREET. 


| that it may reasonably be assumed that all 
branches of business will show a healthy de- 
gree of activity. The reports from all the 
oar eines ~—— | great commercial centres of the country re- 
WHITE, MORRIS « CO., (oy a gratifying — of pnd — 
. ‘ ate disturbances in the industrial and busi- 
18 WALL STREET. ness interests of Europe have caused a rise 
emcee pigs in the prices of many foreign goods, and this 
MORTON, BLISS & CO., no | has been increased in en => 
eA e | very large increase in the price of coal. Al- 

$9 BROAD ST., AND LORDOR. |most every kind of manufacture has been 
| affected by this increase, and even the rates of 
| transportation have recently been advanced 
|from this cause. As a consequence, the de- 
;mand is likely to be turned more than ever 
upon home manufactures. The imports, 
though showing a slight falling off the past 
week, are still pretty large; but the exports 
are also increasing, and, with more cotton to 
|go forward, and a good market abroad as- 
sured for our food crops, we look for a much 
BACH }more favorable exhibit of our commercial 
ee eee | exchanges during the next twelve months, 
11 BROAD STREET. jand a consequent improvement in the 

- - , finances. 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO.,|_ Ata moment when every outlet from the | 
etter is : | West is so crowded with freight and passen- 

11 NASSAU STREET. gers, that it is impossible for the existing 

~ | lines to afford the requisite accommodations, 
| it is pleasing to refer to an undertaking that 
| promises. within the year to open up the 
magnificent region of country lying between 
Richmond and the Ohio. The Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad was planned under the 
~}auspices of some of our prominent New 
| York capitalists and railroad men, and so 
jrapidly and efficiently have their measures 

| been carried out, that there remains but a 
small gap between the Eastern and Western 
_ Poise ae its completion. Realizing 
JIN TO T a . the benefit that must accrue to investors on 
FINANCE AND TRADE. {such a line, Messrs. Fisk and Hatch, who 
{managed the affairs of the Central Pacific 
Watt Street, THURSDAY P. M., Sept 12,1872 | Railroad with such success, undertook its 
The chief topic in Wall Street. cir- financial agency, and with the result that 
cles during the past week has centered nearly the whole of the six per cent. loan 
round the future course of the money market. | has been placed on {he market, passing 





JOHN BLOODGOOD « Co., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 


WETIIERBEE & WATSON, 
12 WALL STREET. 
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CHICACO BANKERS. 


A. Cc. & O«. F. BADGER. 


CHARLE 


STON BANKERS. 


A. C. KAUPEMAN. 








California 7s, 77. 
Georgia 6s, "72 coupo! 










do ‘%,new....... 

Tilinois Canal Bonds, *70. ie 
Louisiana 6s..........- . 4% 

do AS | + 
Michigan 63, "T3—"83..........-...+-- | 9% he 
Missouri 6s, =. AIO | 9%] £3 

o 68, H. & St. Jos.... %” 91 
N. Carolina 6s old....... Lat é 


do 68 new.. 
Ohio 68, "75. ......... 
South Carolina 6s. 
Tennessee 6s 


sovecccees 43% ss 






















At one time it was predicted that with the | chiefly into the hands of permanent inves- 
renewal of commercial activity the demand | tors. As these securities are sure to be largely 
for loans would be so large as to necessitate | dealt in on the London Stock Exchange, we 
a heavy advance in the rate, but as the | Wish to testify to their intrinsic value, by pre- 
speculation on the Stock Exchange continues | dicting that within a short time, they will 
to be very tame, it is probable that the |Show as handsome a_ prewium as that 
banks, notwithstanding their small reserve, | realized on the Central Pacific Bonds, issued, 
will be able to satisfy the demand on a 5/a8 we have before remarked, by the same 
and 6 per cent. basis; but should there be aj firm. We beg to call attention to the full 
revival of speculation in Wall Street, com- | statement of the subject in another column, | 
bined with an artificial lock-up, the apparent | With the remark that the unsold balance is 

scarcity would complicate matters, and lead | now offered in bulk regardless of the price | 
to enhanced rates. Money now commands | hitherto advertised. 

5 per cent., with exceptional cases at 4 and| Western LANps Growine in VALUE.— | 
4's. ‘Time loans are 7 per cent gold, with a} Land in the West, as well as in the East, | 
commission regulated on their duration. Mer- | has undergone a material advance in the last 

cantile paper shows but little variation since |ten years. A correspondent writes that it 

our last report. Gold is steady at 118, with a | would be difficult to buy good improved land 

fluctuation of an eighth either way. Foreign | in Central Michigan on the line of the lead- | 
Exchange is dull, with rates nominally at) ing railways for less than $40 an acre, while 

1081, for sixty days and 108% and 109 for | about the business centres of population $60 

short sight bankers sterling. Governments | and $80 is not considered extravagant. In 

are quict, and stocks neglected, with the ex-| Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, good farming | 
ception of one or two specialties. : 


lands have advanced to equal, and, in some | 
instances, even higher figures. In the newer | 
States, beyond the Mississippi, improved farm 
Sept. 12. | lands have gone up materially. In Iowa, for 
|instance, $40 to $50 per acre is a common 
112%@ - | 


The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions: 
Sept. 5. 

American Gold........... 


Del. Lack. & Wester = figure for good farms along the line of rail- 











Oe BY@ 486 47%@ 4714 | roads, while raw prairie, which ten or fifteen 
se preturved Scukee e 7 Aree 4 14 | Years ago could have been bought at from | 
Mlinois Geniral..../.1.!! 1384@ 133 130. @isz¥q | $3 to $5, has increased in value four or five | 
Lake Shore..... 893, 39% RK@ |fold. Land has strongly sympathized with 

Michigan Central. ....... W5c@ it 114 @ 15 | the general influence of prices. It is recog- 

rt Cn. Sorin. v1 MME M16 WN@ — | nized as the safest, surest form of investment. | 
Northwestern........ .. %3%@ 7 73¢@ — |A bank may break; bonds and other secu- | 
Northwestern pref....... WL@ — 9 @— |rities may be stolen; an insurance company | 
Fereand Miostacipy. th 4 707% 7 = | may be destroyed by the disaster of a sirgle 

Pittsbure so ccceee GO%MB - |night; but a good piece ot land, with a sure 

Rock Island............. 1104 @110% ~ title, is something that will not slip from | 
Lm 3 eee saacan Be = >,, | under one’s feet—is as enduring as the silent 

ot. Paul..... . a DOG Ke h Sag | . .-~ 9 r “ 
St. Paul preferred Wie sean Wy |earth of which it is a part. Western land| 
Union Pacific........ M'5@ 36% —-3HG@ 36%, |is also worth more than it was a few years | 
wnat W “ BNO a he a |ago, because it is nearer the markets; be- | 
Adams Express... .. 95 @ 95% oOwen Ms, | Cause its products can be taken to the great | 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... 714@ #® @ i {centres of consumption more quickly, more | 
Welle ee rv 4 805@ 81 | cheaply, and in better order, through the | 


Gitaitek’ mine 6@ 88 @ | 


rapid expansion of our railroad system. Of | 
The decrease of the publie"debt during the | our two thousand millions of square miles of | 
past month was $10,736,636; coin in the | territory, a very large per centage needs but | 
Treasury, $73,918,817; currency balance, | to be male accessible and to be supplied with 
$10,934,742 ; in certificates, $28,964,800. The | labor, in order tbat it may yield larger re- 
debt outstanding Ist inst. (less cash in the | turns on the out'ay than can be drawn from 
Treasury) was  $2,117,322,021. The total| the lands of any other country. This fact 
reduction of the debt in three years/is pretty generally recognized among the 
and a half has been $348,141,299. The an-|thickly populated nations of Europe, and 
nual interest account has been reduced in the | furnishes a ready explanation of the im- 
same time about $26,000,000. mense yearly emigration to our shores. 
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° new Bonds. . 73% 4% 
Virginia ‘65 . 50 
Bee Eo biecnscs ceesens 51 52 
Rallroad Bonds, 
Albany & Susquehanna 1st Bond....) |... oe 
Alt. & T. Haute let mortgage. .. 100 ee 

do 2d mortgage pref... . 92 
Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist mort.. 39% ee 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie 1st mort....... S74 on 
Central Pacific Gold Bonds..........| 99 994 
Chic, Burl. & Galecy 8s, Ist morts..; |... 112 
Chic. & Alton Sinking Fund..... | 100 101 

do ist mortgage.......... 105 ore 

do Income..............++] é oR 
| Chicago & Milwaukee let mort. ....) |... v7 
Chicago & N. West Sinking Fund...| |. ee 
do  iet mort............. 98%] .... 

Chic. & Rock Island Pacific 7s... .... . iol 
| Cleveland & Pittsburg consol S F... 95 ov 

do Pa QI 101 
Clev. & Toledo Sinking Fund.......| 1°3 wa 
Col. Chic. & Ind, Central 1st mort...) 91 Mae 

do 2d mort...| 7 73 
Del. Lack & West. Ist mort......... 101 ney 
do a mort........ WN % 
Dubuque & Sioux City Ist mort... ..| are 
Erie Ist mort. extend seveceesee| 203, | 108% 
} do ist mort. end....... sonnel ese pun, 
Ce Oe Ts GG + bese scccessnec. | 100 ‘01 
do OT eee : 
Great Western Ist mort., "88.........| 93 0335 

do 2d mort., "93..........)  aOde i) 
Hann. & St. Jos. Ist mort. Land Gr...) _.., cc 
Hann. & St. Joseph convert......... es au 
Harlem ist mort. 7.......... - «4 101 +2 

do 1stmort. and Sinking Fund. .| “a ahs 
Hudson River 7% 2d mort. "85........| 106 ae 
es |) rs ee 24 
Lack. & Western ... i RES LV Bier: 
Michigan Central 8s, 1882............| 116 ror 
Mich. South. & N. 1. is Sink Fund...! 192 02y 

do do Seaetks...1 .... 48 
Morris & Essex 1st mort.............! 103 10% 

' Se oR 
New Jersey Central 2d mort..... 100 rer? 
ao new . way 
New York Central 6s, °83.... Wg 14 
do 6s, Sub’n..... | §7 

do i ee ee 
New York & New Haven fs..... a) es 
Ohio & Miss. 1st mort... ; a? ud % 

o ae ee aa oS 
PPRRRMIB ee 0022 sc csse ss ccccescrces 132 122 
Pittsb. Ft. W. & Chic. Ist mort......)  .04 

0 do mort.. ... | 100 
Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar) 48 a9 
Pac. E. B. guar. by Missouri......... Dade ‘ 
Quney & Tol. 1st mort. '90.......... ‘epee ea 

GEES Aaa ee ia ays. 
St. Louis & Tron Mountain.......... | 98 “*” 
Toledo & Wab. cons, cony........... | Bs 3% 
do aa ny WY 
Tol., Peor. & Wars, 1st mort. E. Div! 914 
Union Pacitic Gold Bonds, ts........ | #4, ooy 
do Land Grants, 78..............| 91% re) 
do Income, 108................... a7 wily 
Alt. & Terre Haute... I #25 
do proferred.............. a ee ae 
Boston, Hartford & Erie............ =— 7 
Chicago & Alton......... Paes lie. 
do ee ape? 
Chicago & N. Western........ | Is “247 

do re | 0 a” 
Chicago & Rock Island...... esos] 1103 105 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.... 12% “2 
Clevel. Col., Ind. & Cincin ae ae Oig 
Cleveland & Pittsburg..... ww) wy 
Col. Ohic. & Indiana Central 4Yy 3435 
Del. Lack. & Western fonts gus 
Dubuque & Sioux City... 70 * 
Erte. FRA - uncer aires 75 | 4% 

rH) , roe leaked ru} ad 
Hannibal & St. Joseph.............. 4H) api 
d proderved . a Pchrsnemias 36% 
Harlem ib eue Prdie : towGess 113 : 
ao MN s45c-cctecannae | i. Pee 
Joliet & Uhicago................ oA ee | re 
EE ns ccncinecerseceect cus 133° 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern...| 88% | 297 
Marictta & Cincin. 1st preferred... .. | Wily 7 
do 2d preferred... ... 1) ae 
Michigan Central................ "a | 114 i 
Milwaukee & St. Paul...... | 55% 1d 
do preferred... . | ; 
Morris & Essex............ oy i 
New Haven & Hartford... ase if 
Ns boasts hei iodide eb encure 127% 
N. Y. Central & Hudson River. . |.” Wy | “anae 
du S rip Certificate...... .. ‘ ° 
Coal Stocks, | 
) 
American Coal Co ee ee ee | 47 
Cumberland Coal and Iron Co.. ae ; 
Delaware & Hudson Canal......... 119 
Pennsylvania Coal Co....... 
Spring Mountain Coat | {60° 
' 
} 

Miscellaneous, 
Atlentic Wall. ........ -scceee ——— ae 
Boston Water Power = peu In | a 

Canton Co ay ieee: oe 93 
Adams Express inniaeeees ox ng 
Wells, Fargo Express. . 74 4 
American Expres#.. 10 1 “34 





Announcemen 


FOR 


PROPOSALS. 


OFFICE OF 


FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers and Financial Agents of 

















the Chesapeake’& Ohio R.R. Co. 


New York, September 9th, 1872. 
By direction of the President and Directors of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad Company, we offer, 
for proposals, a? the remaining balance of their} 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


sk PER CENT. 


GOLD BONDS, 


now ‘amounting [to $2,923,700. Proposals must be 
accompanied by a deposit of five per cent., and will 
be received up to, and including Monday, the 16th 
inst., the Directors reserving the right to reject any 
proposals which it may not be for the interests of 
the Company to accept. The five per cent deposit 
will be applied toward the payment, in case of ac- 
cepted bids, and returned to those whose proposals 
are not accepted, 

The President of the Company, Mr. C. P. HUNT- 
INGTON, is well known as the Vice-President of the 
CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, and 
the same energy Citplayed in the management of that 
corporation, and to which ite remarkable success is 
so largely due, is being put forth in the CHESA- 
PEAKE AND OHIO. 

The Board of Directors is composed of probably as 
strong and able men as were ever associated together 
to carry out a creat enterprise Among them are 
the following well-known New York merchants: 
Messrs, A. A. LOW, WM. HH. ASPIN-~ 
WALL, JONAS G, CLARK, DAVID 
STEWART, WILLFA™ WHITE- 
WRIGHT, Jr. 


This road will extend from Richmond to the heart 
of the great West, at a point on the Ohio River, 313 
miles below Pittsburgh, where it will at once connect 
with 12,000 miles of river navigation, and soon by 
connecting roads with the whole great system of 
Western railroads, thus viving a short, direct, and 
easy grade outlet to the millions of people and in 
exhaustible products of the West to the Atlantic 
Coast, and in return furnishing them with the manu 
factures of the East, and cheap coal and cheap iron 
from along the line of the road 
immense. It will cost, fully equipped, upward of 
$30,000,000. Of the whole length of the line, 427 
miles, at this date 360 miles are completed; the 
grading is nearly done on the remainder, the iron is 
being rapidly laid, and during November next, it is 
expected trains will run through to the Ohio River 

The Western end, 200 miles, will be nearly all laid 
with steel rails; the bridging all iron, and the ma 
sonry first-class in every respect. 

The total amount of these Bonds is $15,000,< 


Its traffic must be 


000. The amount sold by us from the date of 
bringing out the loan is $14,489,600, 

The amount now offered by us is made up as 
follows : 

Unsold Balance of Loan as 

above. #510,400 


Re-Purchased and Received 
in Exchange for Debenture 
Bonds of the Company 





2,413,300 
Leaving Balance subject to 
Proposals........ 82,923.700 
Should the Proposals exceed this amount a proper 
award among the accepted proposal 
An‘opportunity for Savings Banke 


will be made. 


Insurance Com 


panies, Estates, and Investors to get so good a Bond 
on a great road, at a moderate price, is rarely 
offered. 

The Bonds are issued in denominations of $100, 


$0), and $1,000; either Conpon, or Registered: In- 
terest payable May and November, both principal 
and interest payable in New York City, in U. 8. Gold 
Coin. The accrued interest from May 1st will be 
added to all accepted proposals 

Proposals should be addressed to 


FISK & HATCH, 
FINANCIAL AGENTS, 
Chesapeake and Ohio R. R. Company. 
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INVESTING 
MONEY. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
through its Financial Agents, offers for cale 
its First Mortgage 7-30 Gold Bonds. They 
fal! due in 30 years, bear 7 3-10 per cent. geld 
interest, payable semi-annually, are exempt 
from United States tax to the holder, and are 
secured by first and only mortgage on 

1. The Railroad, its Right of Way, Fran- 
chise, Rolling Stock, and other Property. 

2. Its Trafiic or Net Earnings. 

3. A Government Grant of Land t.veraging 
on completion of the Read about 23,000 acres 
per mile of track. 

The Road follows what is known as the 
Valley Route to the Pacific, flanked most of 
the way by an excellent country, and is as- 
sured in advance of a vast and profitable 
traffic which already awaits its completion. 
The work of construction is steadily and sa- 
tisfactorily progressing; the settlement of 
the adjacent country and the building of 





towns keep pace with the advance of the|an 


road; a large body of the Company’s lands is 
-nlready in market, and the proceeds of sales 
will constitute a Sinking Fund for the re- 
demption of the Company’s Bonds, which are 
convertible at 110 into the Company’s Lands 
at market prices. 

Believing that these bonds, both in point 
of safety and profitaLleness, constitute such a 
security as judicious investors can approve, 
we recommend them to the public. Govern- 
ment bonds and all marketable securities are 
received in exchange at current quotations, 
without cost to the investor. 


Jay Cooke & Co., 
New York, Philadelphia & Washington, 


FINANCIAL AGENTS NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 


HOUSTON AND TEXAS 


Central Railway Company's First Mortgage Land 
Grant Sinking Fund 7 per cent. Gold Bonds at 90 
and accrued Interest in Currency, yielding about 
Nine percent. on the Investment. William E. Dodge, 
of New York, President. Shepherd Knapp and 
William Walter Phelps, Trustees for Bondholders. 
A Sinking Fund of Two per cent. of the Earnings 
and all sales of Lands devoted to Redemption of the 
Fonds. 

Principal and Interest payable in Gold at the 
National City Bank, New York. We confidently 
assure investors that these bonds are in every respect 
first-class, and we recommend them as an entirely 
safe investment. All securities taken at Board prices 
onexchange. Circulars and information may be ob- 
tained at our office. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


~NEW YORK» 
LOAN AND INDEMNITY 


COMPANY, 


No. 229 BROADWAY, cor. Barclay St, 
NEW YORK. 


Authorized Capital, $1,000,000. 


One-half the authorized capital of this Company 





TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$1352345425. 
Loca. COMMITTEE. 


J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson. 
CHARLES M. FRY. 
No. 89 Wall Street. 





Ty 
The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of J. Boorman Johnston & Ce 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 


GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


FRAME, HARE & LOCKWOOD, Mawnacers, 
No. 88 Watt Srreet &:- 202 Broapway, New York. 








ST. JOSEPH & DENVER CITY 


Railroad Company’s 


ist Mortgage Bonds 
are being absorbed by an increasing demand 
or them. 

Besides being the obligation of a wealthy 
corporation, composed of men of experience 
high-toned commercial integrity, they are 
secured by a first mortgage on the road, rev- 
enues, land grant, franchise and equipments, 
combined in one mortgage, and are readily 
negotiable both in the markets of this coun- 
try and Europe. 

A liberal sinking fusd provided in the 
mortgage deed must advance the price upon 
the closing of the loan. Principal and in- 
terest payable in Gop. Interest at eight (8) 
per cent. perannum. Payable semi-annually, 
free of tax. Principal in thirty years. De- 
nominations, $1,000, $500 and $100, Coupons 
or Registered. 
Price 974¢ and accrued interest in Currency, 
from Aug. 15, 1872. 

Maps, circulars, documents, and informa- 
tion furnished. 

Trustees—Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 

The diminished quantity of these Bonds 
for sale, and the increase demand absorbing 
them, warrant the belief that they will soon 
be sought for at an advance considerabl 
above the present subscription price at whic’ 
they can now be had through the principal 
banks and bankers throughout the country, 
and from the undersigned, who unhesitatingly 
recommend them. 

TANNER & CO., Bankers, 
No. 11 Wal! Street, New York. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 


MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


CHEAP FARMS! FREE HOMES ! 


On the Line of the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


A LAND GRANT OF 
12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 


8,000,000 ACRES IN NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 














aving been subscribed, the remaining $500,000 
IS OFFERED to capitalists and the business public. 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS 
Will be opened on 
MONDAY, Sept. 2, 
At the 
BANKING HOUSE OF THE COMPANY, 
As above, and at the 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 


The charter of this Corporation is unusually liberal, 
Suthorizing the transaction of a 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 


As well as that usually carried on by TRUST, SAFE 
DEPOSIT and WAREHOUSE COMPANIES. 
Permanent organization of the Board will be effect- 
ed when the full capital shall have been subscribed. 
H. H. VAN DYCK 


a Cc 
GEO. H. BISSELL; Lcommitiee 


A. McKINNEY, 


THE 
THE GARDEN OF THE WEST, 
NOW FOR SALE! 


These lands are in the central portion of the United 
States, on the 4ist degree of North Latitude, the 
central line of the great Temperate Zone of the Ame- 
rican Continent, and for grain growing and stock 
raising unsu: by any in the Unt States, 

CHEAPER IN PRICE, more favorable terms given, 
bv more convenient to market than can be found else- 
where. 


FREE Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 
TIE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 


Soldiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres. —— 


Free Passes to Purchasers of Land. 
Send for the new descriptive pamphlet, with new 


maps, published in English, German, 8S i 
Dauish, wailed free everyubere. yy Sey a 





10. F. DAVI: 
, Land Commissioner, Ue. R.R. Co. 
Omaha, Neb. 


BANKING HOUSE OF 
WwWoOooD & DAVIS, 


No. 31 Pine St.. New York, May 1, 1872 


We to inform our friends that we have 
this day formed a Copartuership for transact- 
ing the business of BANKERS and DEALERS 
in RAILROAD BONDS, under the name of 
WOOD & DAVIS. 


We will receive money on deposit, subject 
to draft at sight, allowing Interest according 
to the nature of the account. 

The purchase and sale of Railroad Bonds 
will be made a special feature of our business ; 
and we shall keep on hand a variety of choice 
Bonds of well-established Roads, with which 
to supply investors. 


Bonds of new Roads furnished at subscrip- 
tion prices, as offered on our market, without 
commission. 

Reports and Circulars sent, and informa- 
tion furnished about Railroad Bonds, &c., &c., 
without charge. 

As members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, we are pre to execute orders in 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, GOLD AND 
RAILROAD STOCKS. 


Our experience in Banking and knowledge 


of investment securities, we trust will entitle 
us to the confidence of capitalists. 


Cc. D. WOOD, 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co., 
SAM’L D. DAVIS. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 WaLL Street, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Tzavellers, on the 
CoNSOLIDATED Bank, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 


Exchange on London und Paris, 








WALKER, ANDREWS & C0O., 
BANKERS, 
No. 14 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & CO., Paris. 


Travelers’ Credits. 
CIRCULAR NOTES aS ae EXCHANGE 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
Commercial and Travelers’ Credits and Franc Ex- 
change on PARIS, 
Railway and other Loans negoti*’ed. Stocks 


and Bonds dealt ;in on Commission. Interest om 
Deposits 





AGENCY OF THE 
Bank of British North America, 
No. 48 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and Weet Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 


Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 
business transacted. 

JOHN PATON, Agent. 
A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 
and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C. 








2" Uncurnrent Bank Nores, Bonps, Stocks, 
om Lanp Warrants, Excuanece, &c., &c., Bought 
an i 

a for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 
cu! 


Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon all points 
and remitted for promptly. 

2" CornREsPonvENTs of this house, ~~ rely 
we ha’ their business attended to with fidelity 





New ‘Yous CoRRESPONDENTs: HENRY CLEWS 
CO. KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 


$5,000,000 
A PRIME INVESTMENT 
LOW PRICE. 


THE 
CHICAGO 


AN 


CANADA SOUTHERN 


FIRST MORTGAGE SINKING FUND 
30 YEARS 


7 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 
AT 


90 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 


Interest payable April and October at 
Union Trust Company, 


This road is the western link in the new 
AIR LINE from BUFFALO to CHICAGO, 
and runs from the Detroit River to Chicago 
in nearly a straight line. 

The road is a part of the same line as the 
Canada Southern, and is being built by the 
same men, viz.: Milton Courtright, John F. 
Tracy, David Dows, Wm. L. Scott, Henry 
Farnam, R. A. Forsyth, John M. Burke, M. 
L. Sykes, Jr., all directors either in the Chi- 
cago and North-west or the Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific; Geo. Opdyke, of the Mid- 
land Road; Sydney Dillon, Daniel Drew, 
John Ross, David Stewart, Samuel J. Til- 
den, Kenyon Cox, and other prominent rai!- 
road men. 

The road, like the Canada Southern, will 
have steel rails (sixty pounds to the yard) 
throughout ; is practically straight and level, 
much shorter, and can be run more quickly 
and with greater safety than any other road 
connecting Buffalo and Chicago. 

Twenty-five miles are finished and run- 
ning; seventy-five miles more are co far ad- 
vanced as to be finished by Jan. 1, and the 
entire road will be completed during the en- 
suing year. Steel rails and ties for one-half 
the entire road have already been purchased. 
The builders of the road control enough of 
its Chicago feeders to obtain for it a profita- 
ble business from the start,,having projected 
the line to accommodate existing business, 
and having seen the necessity for another 
trunk line between Chicago and the Atlantic 
seaboard, located expressly with the view of 
obtaining the cheapest transportation prac- 
ticable. 

The branch lines will make the shortest 
connections between Chicago and Toledo and 
Chicago and Detroit, as well {as between all 
these points and Buffalo. 


The Canada Southern Bonds, in 
every particular like these, were 
eagerly taken, the last of them 
several weeks ago, by the best 
class of investors, and were on 
the market a shorter time than 
any other railroad loan of like 
amount for years past. 

The proceeds of these bonds 
will complete the pon hy ten 
and we recommend them with 
the same confidence as we 
oid sep ene Un ovary aay 
r r 
choice security. 

Pamphlets and all in- 
formation furnished by 


LEONARD, 
SHELDON 


& FOSTER, 
BANKERS, 


No. 10 WALL ST. 


WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., 


BANKERS, 
No. 27 PINE ST. 











